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He  seized  Fred  by  the  arm  and  pushed  him  roughly  aside.  Just  then  several  guests  ran  out,  the 
man  at  the  door  having  informed  them  that  a  fight  was  going  on  outside. 

“What  is  it,  Fearnot?”  Several  of  them  asked. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  DUKE 


-OR- 


BAFFLING  A  FORTUNE  HUNTER 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  AT  HOME— THE  ADVOCATE  ARRIVES. 

Fred  Fearnot  had  returned  to  New  York. 

Terry  Olcott,  his  bosom  friend,  had  gone  to  his  home  in 
Fredonia. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  near  at  hand,  and  both  had 
resolved  to  spend  them  at  their  respective  homes.  They 
had  been  much  away  from  home  in  traveling,  either  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  adventure,  always  making  money,  and  now  that  suc¬ 
cess  had  crowned  their  efforts  they  had  agreed  to  throw  all 
the  sunshine  and  joy  into  their  old  homes  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do. 

Terry  had  the  advantage  of  Fred  in  the  fact  that  at  home 
in  Fredonia  he  could  see  his  best  girl  every  day  in  the  week. 
Fred’s  best  girl  was  up  there,  too.  The  reader  already  knows 
who  she  is,  and.  as  a  matter  of  course,  sympathizes  with 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  has  never  made  any  declaration  of 
love  to  her.  but  all  the  world  knows  that  Fredonia  has  more 
charms  for  him  than  any  other  town  on  the  map  of  this  or 
any  other  country. 

It  is  not  known  yet  wnether  Terry  has  made  any  declara¬ 
tion  to  his  girl,  either,  but  if  he  has  not  his  actions  have 
given  him  away  badly.  They  sometimes  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  Mary  Hamilton  may  have  heard  them  speak. 
Trust  a  girl  for  that.  They  are  sometimes  the  best  mind- 
readers  in  the  world.  Yet  how  many  good  ones  have  been 
fooled!  Some  other  girl  comes  along  whose  eyes  are  bluer, 
whose  smiles  are  more  radiant  or  lips  more  tempting,  and 
the  fickle  lover  yields  and  the  maiden’s  heart  bows  in  grief, 
if  it  doesn’t  break.  It  was  ever  thus  in  all  ages. 

But  we  will  not  accuse  either  of  the  two  bosom  friends  of 
fickleness,  as  so  far  in  their  adventurous  careers  they  have 
not  shown  any  such  traits  of  character.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  ftue  as  steel  to  each  other,  even  in  the  very 
face  of  death,  and  toward  all  others  honorable  and  manly. 
Even  in  battle  they  fought  fair  when  advantage  could  have 
been  had  by  trickery. 

On  reaching  home  his  mother  and  sister  asked  him  if  he 
had  come  to  stay. 

'‘I've  come  to  spend  the  holidays  under  the  old  roof, 
mother.”  he  said,  kissing  her  and  his  sister  Marguerite. 

-We  are  very  thankful  for  small  favors,  brother,”  said 
Marguerite,  just  the  least  bit  sarcastically,  for  she  thought 
}|f,  should  have  returned  home  some  weeks  earlier  than  he 

-  You  don’t  care  anything  about  the  big  ones,  I  suppose?” 

he  replied. 

"Oh.  we  never  get  any  big  ones  from  you  any  more,”  she 
retorted.  “You’ve  been  at  home  but  two  months  this  year.” 

"Well,  that’s  a  pretty  big  average  for  one  of  my  age. 
l  ather  lias  been  at  home  but  six  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
nnd  he  i«  a  great  deal  older  than  1  am— and  married  at 

1  J"Oh  I  just  want  him  to  hear  you  say  that!”  Marguerite 
exclaimed.  “He  hasn’t  been  out  of  the  city  these  six  months 
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*  " That  may  b'-.  1  never  mentioned  the  city  at  all.  I  was 


speaking  of  home.  He  spends  the  day  in  his  office,  or  in  the 
courts,  and  comes  home  of  nights,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  of  course  he  does,  but  sometimes  we  don’t  see  you 
for  months.” 

“Well,  be  isn’t  at  home  when  he  is  in  his  office,  hence  he  is 
away  from  home  pretty  nearly  half  his  time,  isn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  pshaw’!  Don’t  talk  like  a  silly!” 

“You  see,  it’s  well  enough  to  get  things  down  right.”  he 
laughed.  “There  are  others,  yon  know.” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  laughed,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  the  same 
jolly  boy  whom  she  bad  loved  as  her  own  soul  ever  since  he 
came  to  her,  a  tiny,  wee  baby. 

“I’ve  never  been  away  from  home  over  two  and  a  half 
years  at  a  time  as  you  have,”  he  added,  continuing  to  tease 
his  pretty  sister. 

“I  was  at  school  then.”  she  replied. 

“So  am  I— all  the  time,  sister  mine.” 

“Oh.  indeed!” 

“Yes,  and  T  learn  more  every  day  now  than  when  I  was 
at  Avon  or  Yale.” 

“What  are  you  studying  that  you  learn  so  much?” 

“Many  things,  little  sister,  and  most  of  them  are  driven 
into  me  by  hard  knocks.  I  am  learning  by  experience  in  the 
great  world  of  action.  I  meet  men  with  whom  it  is  a  war  of 
wit  and  cunning— of  intellect,  brute  force,  diplomacy  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  have  you  learned  how  to  stay  at  home?”  she  asked, 
not  being  disposed  to  let  him  beat  her  that  way. 

“Yes.  I  learned  that  wThen  at  the  primary  school  here  in 
the  city.  The  teacher  often  kept  me  in  after  school  or  at 
recess.  It  was  a  tough  lesson,  but  I  learned  it  well.” 

“Yes,  but  forgot  it  weli,  too.” 

“Indeed  I  didn’t.  I  am  here  now.  Whom  are  you  going 
to  have  here  during  the  season?” 

“Well,  you’d  never  guess  who?” 

“Do  I  know  them?” 

“Yes,  one  at  least.” 

“Are  you  going  to  have  more  than  one?” 

“Yes,  three  young  ladies.” 

“Say,  sis,  is  Evelyn  going  to  be  here?” 

“Oh,  you  rogue!  You  thought  of  her  the  first  one!  I  do 
believe  you  seldom  think  of  any  one  else!” 

“Is  she  coming?”  he  asked. 

“No.  I  did  my  best  to  have  her  come,  but  she  said  she 
could  not.  I  think  she  expects  you  up  at  Fredonia,  and  if 
the  truth  were  known  you  have  probably  led  her  to  believe 
that  you  would  be  there.” 

“Indeed  I  have  not.  But  wlip  are  your  prospective  guests?” 

“Miss  Aimee  Merton  and  her  cousin,  Miss  Mabel  Miles,  my 
schoolmates  in  Germany.” 

“Oh!  Pretty  girls,  both  of  them.  I’ve  seen  their  pictures 
upstairs.  ” 

“Yes,  and  rich  as  cream,  too.” 

“Of  course.  Who  is  the  other?” 

“Well,  she  is  mother’s  guest.  You  have  met  her.  Miss 
Eunice  Lambert.” 

“Great  Scott,  the  Advocate!” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Marguerite. 


“When  mother  found  that 
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Kvelyn  couldn't  com*'  down  she*  wrote  to  Miss  Lambert  and 
asked  her  to  visit  ns.” 

“ Well,  was  it  necessary  to  have  some  one  from  out  of 
town?”  he  asked. 

“No,  but  on**  from  out.  of  town  would  be  here  with  us  all 
the  time.  Our  cousins  have  company,  too,  and  couldn’t  stay 
with  us.  Don’t  you  like  Miss  Lambert?” 

“Very  much  indeed.  She  is  a  tine  girl,  but  so  conventional, 
and  is  as  highly  educated  as  a  college  professor.  I’m  afraid 
you  won’t  like  her.” 

“Indeed  I  will.  I  like  her  face  in  the  photograph,  and 
have  heard  so  much  about  her  from  you,  Terry  and  the  other 
boys.  I  am  really  anxious  to  meet  her.” 

“When. is  she  to  arrive?” 

“In  two  days,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  you  didn’t  give  me  notice  so  I  could  have 
some  of  the  Avon  boys  here  to  make  it  lively  for  her.  •  We 
all  really  love  the  girl  for  her  kindness  to  us  while  at  the 
academy.  ” 

“Is  it  too  late?” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  as  people  generally  make  their  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holidays  or  weeks  in  advance.  Dick  Duncan 
and  .Toe  .Toneks  have  made  theirs,  I  know,  and  I  guess  Terry 
can’t  be  induced  to  leave  Fredouia.” 

“Well,  I'm  sorry.” 

“So  am  I.  There’ll  be  four  of  you  here  and  I’ll  be  crowded 
worse  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  How  the  deuce  came  you 
to  make  such  a  mistake— all  girls  and  no  boys?” 

“Why.  we  thought  we’d  do  something  to  keep  you  at  home 
for  a  while.” 

“Well,  it’s  enough  to  make  a  fellow  skip  out.” 

Marguerite  laughed,  and  then  promised  to  see  that  he  was 
not  crowded  too  much. 

“You  will  like  Miss  Merton  ever  so  much,  I’m  sure,”  she 
said.  “She  is  very  beautiful,  and  as  witty  as  Evelyn  Oleott.” 

“Well,  if  she  is  half  as  witty  as  she  is  she  won’t  need  any 
beauty.  Evelyn  is  the  brightest  girl  I  ever  mot,  true  as  steel 
to  her  friends  and  modest,  good  and  tender-hearted.” 

“Oh.  don’t  go  to  singing  her  praises  before  the  other  girls. 
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That  wouldn't  do,  you*  know 

“I’m  afraid  I  will  in  moments  of  forgetfulness.  I  think 
of  her  when  I  hear  you  talk  and  laugh.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  sis.  she  loves  you  dearly.  She  never  writes  me  a  letter 
without  speaking  lovely  of  you.” 

“Oh,  I  love  her.  too.  We  write  to  each  other  twice  a  week, 
ami  such  splendid  letters  she  can  write!” 

“Yes,  she’s  a  tine  correspondent.” 

Fred  was  somewhat  in  a  bad  humor  over  not  having  Terry 
or  Dick  or  Joe  with  him  during  the  holidays.  Sam  Innes  and 
Frank  Gale  were  married  men,  whom  the  girls  would  not 
care  to  have  ns  escorts,  so  he  was  in  a  bad  way  so  far  as 
having  help  was  concerned. 

But  he  was  never  one  to  avoid  obstacles.  He  made  up  bis 
mind  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  the  situation  as  possible,  and 
so  did  quite  a  lot  of  thinking  about  it.  Margie  and  her 
mother  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  over  his  prompt  ac¬ 
quiescence. 

When  Eunice  Lambert  reached  the  city  she  found  Fred 
and  his  sister  waiting  for  her  at  the  great  depot.  She  had 
never  met  Marguerite,  but  bad  seen  her  photograph,  and  of 
course  knew  her  the  moment  she  saw  her. 

“Oh,  but  it  does  an  old  Avon  boy  good  to  see  his  dear  old 
Advocate  again!"  Fred  exclaimed  as  he  rushed  forward  to 
assist  her  from  the  car.  He  seized  both  her  hands  and 
pressi'd  them  to  his  lips.  She  blushed,  smiled  and  said: 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Fred.” 

“You  can’t  be  half  as  glad  as  I  am  to  see  yon.”  he  re¬ 
turned.  “You  don’t  love  the  boys  ns  much  as  they  do  you. 
This  is  my  little  Marguerite.  You  have  both  seen  each  other’s 
pictures." 

She  and  Marguerite  ran  into  each  other’s  arms  and  kissed 
just  ns  nine  out  of  ten  girls  do  under  such  circumstances. 

“Yum- yum— yum!  Why  do  you  girls  waste  such  sweet¬ 
ness  that  way  when  a  fellow  is  around  with  his  mouth  water¬ 
ing  for  a  taste?” 

Eunice  again  blushed  and  laughed,  and  Marguerite  re¬ 
marked: 

“Of  course  you  know  how  he  talks  sometimes?” 

“Yes— yes;  but  we  all  like  to  hear  him  talk.  Mother  says 
she  would  rather  sit  and  hear  him  talk  than  any  young  man 
she  ever  met.” 

“Yes.  he  ran  fool  the  old  girls  as  well  as  the  young  ones," 
laughed  Margie. 

“Ah!  Do  you  notice  that  she  is  somewhat  like  Evelyn  Ml 
giving  a  fellow  a  left-hander  once  in  u  while?  But,  come, 
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let  me  place  you  in  the  carriage, ”  and  he  took  her  wraps  and 
led  the  way  out  to  the  carriage.  There  he  assisted  both  In 
and  took  a  seat  in  front  of  them.  • 

“Now,  tell  mo  about  the  mother  and  dpar  old  professor, 
he  said.  “Are  they  both  well?” 

“Yes,  very  well,  and  both  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
you.” 

“Bless  them  both!  We  all  love  them.  How  are  the  others 
of  the  faculty — dear  old  Brownie  particularly?” 

“All  well.’  Mr.  Brown  said  many  kind  things  about  you 
and  I'll  try  to  remember  them  when  I  get  to  the  house.” 

“Say,  Advocate,  be  honest,  now.  Didn’t  he  send  me  a  kiss 
by  you?” 

“indeed  he  did  not.” 

“Blit  if  he  did,  would  you  have  brought  it  to  me?” 

“Yes,  if  it  could  have  been  wrapped  up  in  paper. 

Brown  never  sends  such  things  to  anybody.  He  isn’t 
sentimental,  you  know.” 

“That’s  the  fault  we  boys  have  complained  most  of  in  you.” 
he  remarked.  “Y’ou  stood  us  off  and  wouldn’t  let  one  of  us 
kiss  even  the  tips  of  your  fingers.” 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  do,”  she  laughed.  “There  were  too  many 
of  you.  Besides  you  seniors  were  never  serious  at  all.” 

“The  deuce  we  were  not!  You  never  gave  us  a  chance  to 
be  serious.” 

“Oh,  you  never  wanted  to  be  serious  except  when  you  were 
in  trouble  with  the  faculty.  Y’ou  were  all  serious  enough 
when  you  wanted  me  to  intercede  for  you.” 

“That’s  like  boys,”  put  in  Marguerite. 

“Oh,  but  they  were  all  good  boys,  and  mother  always  said 
that  Terry  and  Fred  were  the  best  of  all  she  ever  saw  at  the 
academy.  ” 

“Say,  Advocate!  When  you  write  to  her  say  I  send  her  a 
loving  kiss,  will  you?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  make  a  spot  on  the  paper  and  tell  her  that’s 
where  it  is.” 

“Can  you  make  a  good  pucker  on  paper?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  never  tried  to,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  sis  can  show  you  how.  She  is  so  full  of  sentiment 
she  knows  just  how  many  wrinkles  are  in  each  kind  of  kiss.” 

He  had  lots  of  fun  with  them  on  the  way  to  the  Fearnot 
residence,  and  when  Mrs.  Fearnot  hugged  and  kissed  Eunice 
he  asked  her  to  hold  the  girl  until  he  could  give  her  a  kiss  of 
welcome,  too. 

Of  course  Eunice  would  not  have  it  that  way.  but  went  up 
to  the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She  had  been 
a  guest  of  the  family  before  and  felt  quite  at  home  there. 
Marguerite  won  her  completely  by  her  impulsive,  honest  and 
frank  way  of  speaking  and  anting. 

“Fred  has  told  me  so  much  about  you  that  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  known  you  all  my  life,”  she  said  to  her  up  iu  the  room. 
“He  says  all  the  academy  boys  worshiped  you.” 

“Y’ou  must  love  such  a  brother  dearly,”  remarked  Eunice. 

“I  do  indeed.  We  all  love  him.  Everybody  likes  him.  He 
is  generous  and  t noughtful.  Why.  ho  brought  mother  and 
me  a  whole  handful  of  diamonds  from  South  Africa,  And 
do  you  know  that  lie  and  Terry  were  in  three  battles  out 
there?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  so  from  a  friend  who  met  them  on  their  re¬ 
turn  home.  They  are  not  afraid  of  anything. 

“No,  indeed.  I  didn’t  know  what  the  diamonds  were  when 
lie  gave  them  to  me.  They  looked  just  like  little  white  peb¬ 
bles  which  one  wouldn't  pick  up  from  the  ground.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  would,  either,  as  I  never  saw  one." 

“Then  I’ll  show  you  some  of  them.”  and  she  opened  her 
jewel  case  and  took  up  several  valuable  stones  and  showed 
them  to  her.  She  examined  them  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est. 

“Brother  gave  Evelyn  a  very  fine  one."  Marguerite  added, 
“and  she,  too.  was  deceived  by  it.  She  had  never  seen  a 
rough  diamond  before,  and  he  had  the  laugh  on  her.  Terry 
gave  mother  and  me  one  each,  and  several  to  his  mother  and 
Evelyn.  Do  you  know  M:\ry  Hamilton?" 

“Yes.  I  met  her  several  times.” 

“Well,  Terry  Oleott  gave  her  a  fine  rough  diamond  and  a 
splendid  diamond  ring.  I  half  suspect  that  they  are  engaged, 
though  Evelyn  says  she  doesn’t  know  that  they  are.  She's  a 
sweet  girl,  and  l  am  sure  Terry  loves  her.” 


Eunice  wanted  to  ask  more  about  the  diamond  Fred  had 
given  Evelyn,  but  was  afraid  to  do  so.  She  was  jealous  of 


had  hardly  be, 


do  to 


Terry's  pretty  sister,  and  at  ti 
cotioeal  it  from  otln 
“Isn’t  Evelyn  engaged 7“  she  finally  asked. 

“No.  l  think  not.  1’ here’s  nobody  paying  attention  to  her 
just  now  that  I  know  of.  Did  you  hoar  that  she  was?” 
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"Yes.  several  times." 

"Well,  ii  must  be  a  mistake.  She  and  brother  are  great 
friends,  but  if  they  are  in  love  with  each  other  they  act  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  lovers  I  ever  heard  or  read  of.  They  banter 
each  other  a  good  deal,  but  never  gush." 

"Oh.  they  are  too  smart  for  that  when  others  are  about.  1 
guess.  He  saved  her  life  twice,  I  believe.  That  is  enough 
to  bring  about  a  romance,  I’m  sure." 

"Yes.  It  would  be  with  me,”  and  Marguerite  laughed. 

"It  would  be  with  me,  too,"  said  Eunice. 

\\  hen  her  trunks  came  Eunice  changed  dresses  and  went 
downstairs  with  Marguerite,  where  Fred  was  waiting  for 
them  in  the  parlor.  He  at  once  began  asking  questions  about 
every  one  up  at  Avon  Academy.  Eunice  told  him  all  the 
news  she  had.  and  then  asked  him  about  his  trip  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  South  Africa.  Of  course  he  told  an  interesting 
story  about  things  he  saw,  but  did  not  mention  things  he 
and  Terry  had  done.  That  wasn’t  quite  his  way,  and  she 
knew  it. 

“But  I  heard  you  and  Terry  were  in  two  or  three  battles 
out  there,”  she  said.  "Is  it  true?” 

"Yes,  but  we  didn’t  get  hurt.”  and  he  told  her  how  the 
Boers  and  British  fought  in  the  Transvaal. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FRED  IS  BUSY  DAY  AND  NIGHT  WITH  THE  GIRLS— THE  DUKE  OF 

SCADSBOBOUGH. 


Eunice  Lambert  was  very  happy  over  the  attention  paid 
her  by  Fred.  He  was  gallant  in  the  extreme,  paid  her  many 
compliments  in  a  way  that  charmed  her,  for  they  were  not 
effusive  or  extravagant.  It  was  his  delight  to  repeat  to  his 
sister  in  her  presence  many  stories  about  how  she  sometimes 
saved  the  entire  senior  class  from  a  severe  lecture  at  the 
hands  of  her  father. 

"Oh.  but  the  dear  old  professor  couldn’t  deny  her  anything, 
and  we  boys  knew  it,”  he  laughed.  “Nor  can  one  of  us  deny 
her  anything,  either.  She  has*  scores  of  young  men  admirers 
from  whom  she  can  make  a  choice  for  a  husband,  a  situation 
that  seldom  comes  to  a  young  lady.” 

"But  how  can  I  choose  one  if  lie  does  not  propose?”  she 
asked,  laughing.  "Young  ladies  don't  do  the  proposing  in 
this  country.” 


“You  can  easily  give  a  little  encouragement,”  he  answered, 
"and  any  one  of  us  will  surrender  at  once.” 

It  was  a  risky  thing  for  him  to  say,  but  he  knew  she 
would  live  and  die  an  old  maid  before  she  would  act  upon 
his  suggestion  there  in  the  presence  of  Marguerite.  But  she 
grew  nervous  and  looked  from  brother  to  sister,  as  if  to  ask 
wliat  she  should  say  to  such  a  speech  as  that.  But  her  good 
sense  and  womanly  tact  came  to  her  aid. 

"If  a  man  wants  a  lady  to  marry  him  he  should  frankly 
tell  her  so,”  she  remarked. 

"That’s  it,”  said  Margie.  “I  believe  he  wants  a  girl  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  him — t“ne  impudent  rascal!" 

“He  couldn't  admire  the  girl  who  did,”  Eunice  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  later. 

"Well,  but  if  a  fellow  is  so  bashful  lie  can’t  muster  up 
courage  enough  to  propose,  why  should  not  the  gill  help  him 

out?”  he  asked. 

"A  girl  doesn't  want  that  sort  of  a  fellow,”  laughed  Margie. 

After  a  while  Margie  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces,  and  then  Fred  sang  with  h'er.  Eunice  was 
charmed,  and  in  a  little  while  Mrs.  Fearnot  joined  her. 

Thus  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  the  mor¬ 
row  the  two  other  young  ladies.  Margin's  schoolmates,  were 
to  arrive.  She  and  Fred  went  to  the  depot  in  the  family  car¬ 
riage  to  m£fet  them. 

They  were  in  a  jolly  humor,  and  the  way  they  hugged  and 
kissed"  Margie  caused  Fred  to  say  before  he  was  introduced: 

"Please  don’t  forget  me  in  that.  I  am  just  as  glad  to  see 
you  two  as  sister  is." 

"Oh.  here's  that  Fred!"  exclaimed  Miss  Merton,  a  bright, 
h  autiful,  vivacious  girl  of  eighteen  summers,  extending  her 

hand  to  him. 

-  v<.s.  this  is  me.*’  he  laughed,  as  he  held  her  gloved  hand 
jo  his.  “I  welcome  you  with  all  my  heart.” 

"This  is  Mabel,  brother.”  said  Margie,  introducing  Mis:: 
who  extended  her  hand  also.  He  grasped  and  shook  it 

warmly,  saying: 

“I  would  have  known  you  both  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  ve  i. *  sed  your  photographs  many  a  time.” 


They  both  laughed  heartily,  and  Margie  remarked: 

“Don’t  mind  him.  girls.  He  isu't  crazy,  but  awfully  given 
to  saying  things.” 

Fred  led  the  way  out  to  the  carriage,  assisted  them  in  and 
seated  himself  opposite  them,  with  Margie  by  bis  side.  They 
both  scrutinized  him  closely  while  laughing  and  chatting  all 
the  way  to  the  Fearuot  residence. 

They  had  his  photograph,  given  them  by  his  sister,  and 
were  now  mentally  voting  him  much  better-looking  than  the 
pictures  represented  him  to  be.  They  were  two  years  old, 
and  he  had  grown  much  more  manly  looking  since  they  wrere 
taken. 

At  the  house  they  were  hurried  up  to  their  room,  and  Fred 
had  to  entertain  Eunice  till  they  changed  their  traveling 
dresses  for  others. 


"They  are  very  pretty  girls.”  he  remarked  to  the  Advocate. 

“Yes,  indeed.  Are  you  not  nervous  about  being  the  only 
young  man  in  the  house?” 

“No.  I  feci  safe  when  the  Advocate  is  about.  You  have  a 
knack  of  getting  a  fellow  out  of  trouble  that  gives  me  no 
end  of  confidence.” 

“But  I  can’t  stay  here  very  long,”  she  laughed.  “Why  not 
send  for  Evelyn?” 

“She’s  too  severe  on  me,”  he  laughed,  shaking  his  head. 
“You  handle  my  faults  more  gently  than  she  does.  Yet  she 
is  a  dear  good  girl.” 

“I  was  surprised  not  to  find  both  her  and  Terry  here.” 

“Oh,  Terry  is  gone  on  Mary,  I  guess.” 

Mrs  Fearnot  came  in  to  help  him  entertain  her  till  the 
other  girls  came  down.  Fred  was  relieved,  for  he  saw  that 
she  was  again  hinting  at  Evelyn,  a  thing  she  did  nearly 
every  time  they  met.” 

By  and  by  the  girls  came  down  and  were  introduced  to 
Eunice.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  her,  and,  of 
course,  like  all  other  girls  on  first  meeting,  began  sizing  her 
up.  They  could  find  no  flaw,  however,  for  she  was  a*good 
dresser,  highly  educated  and  fluent  in  conversation.  Nor 
was  she  lacking  in  beauty. 

“Now,  Mr.  Fred,”  said  Miss  Merton,  “please  excuse  my 
calling  you  by  your  Christian  name.  We’ve  never  heard  of 
you  as  ‘Mr.  Fearnot’  in  our  lives.  We  want  to  hear  you  play 
and  sing.  Margie  has  made  us  believe  that  no  one  can  sing 
as  you  can.” 

He  looked  at  his  sister  reproachfully,  and  asked: 

"Have  you  been  making  trouble  for  me?” 

“No.  indeed,”  she  protested. 

"I  fear  you’ll  have  an  awful  grudge  against  Margie  when 
you  have  been  here  a  few  days.  A  girl  with  only  one  brother 
is  apt  to  praise  him  over  much.  I  have  tried  to  sing  and 
play,  but  don’t  know  if  I  have  ever  succeeded.” 

“Oh,  go  on  and  play  for  us,  brother,”  urged  Margie,  who 
was  eager  jior  her  two  friends  to  see  that  she  had  not  praised 
him  too  highly. 

He  went  to  the  piano  and  ran  his  fingers  ov^r  the  keys 
about  as  a  wood-chooper  would  have  done  who  had  never 
seen  an  instrument  of  that  kind  before.  Then  he  began  play¬ 
ing — each  hand  on  a  different  key,  and  singing  out  of  tune 
with  either. 

The  awful  sounds  he  produced  ‘would  have  run  a  deaf 
mute  out  of  the  room.  The  two  cousins  looked  at  each  other 
in  diimfouncled  amazement,  while  Margie’s  face  was  a  picture. 
Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Eunice  nearly  went  into  convulsions,  for 
they  both  understood  liis  game.  Margie  sprang  up,  ran  up 
to  him  and  snatched  both  his  hands  from  the  keys,  exclaim¬ 
ing: 

“Are  you  crazy?  Do  you  want  to  murder  us?” 

“The  piano  is  out  of  tune,”  lie  remarked,  looking  innocently 
at  her. 

She  burst  into  screams  of  laughter,  for  she  just  then  tum¬ 


bled  to  his  racket. 

“Oh,  you  rascal!”  sho  cried.  “Girls,  he  did  that  on  pur¬ 
pose!”  and  she  fastened  her  fingers  iu  his  liair.  “More  fin¬ 
gers  here!  We’ll  make  him  play  or  lose  his  hair.” 

Tine  girls  crowded  around  him  and  he  surrendered. 

"Advocate,  I  would  not  have  left  you  in  the  hands  of  your 
tormentors  that  way,”  he  said,  looking  reproachfully  at 
Eunice. 


"I  am  sure  you  deserve  worse  punishment  at  their  hands,” 
said  she. 

"All  is  lost!"  he  sighed,  and  then  turning  to  the  piano  again 
he  sang  and  played  his  best,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  in  the 
room. 

“My!  what  a  splendid  voice!”  exclaimed  Aimee  Merton. 

“Beautiful!  Beautiful!”  said  Miss  Miles.  “You  were  right, 
Margie.  Why  don’t  you  sing  with  him?” 
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“I  do  sometimes.  He  and  Terry  Olcott  can  sing  together 
better  than  any  two  young  men  I  ever  heard.  Why,  Madame 
Cortlnl,  the  famous  opera  queen,  offered  him  the  place  of 
loading  man  in  her  opera  troupe  njnd  he  wouldn’t  take  it.” 

"That  was  a  great  compliment,”  said  Mabel,  looking  ad¬ 
miringly  at  him.  “But  of  course  you  wouldn’t  take  it.  I 
understand  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  lawyer  some  day." 

“Yes,  that’s  my  intention,”  he  replied. 

“Did  you  ever  sing  with  Madame  Cortini?”  Aimee  Merton 
asked. 

“Yes,  several  times  in  her  parlor.  I  managed  her  tour  last 
season.” 

“Oh,  indeed!” 

“Yes,  and  she  begged  him  to  manage  her  again  this  season,” 
said  Margie,  “but  he  wouldn't.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  he?”  Eunice  asked. 

“Because,  she  manages  too  much  herself,”  lie  explained. 
“I  can  stand  anything  except  a  petticoat  boss,”  and  the  girls 
laughed. 

Eunice  led  him  on  to  talk  of  bis  experience  with  the  famous 
prima  donna,  and  he  told  of  many  amusing  incidents  that 
made  them  laugh  heartily. 

Of  course  he  enjoyed  being  with  the  girls,  and  as  they 
were  his  sister's  guests  be  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  them 
enjoy  themselves. 

They  planned  theater  and  opera  parties,  social  functions 
and  other  things  in  the  line  of  holiday  pastime,  and  to  all  of 
them  he  was  their  escort.  He  was  the  funmaker  for  them, 
as  well  as  the  most  attentive  of  escorts. 

He  wrote  to  Terry  and  asked  him  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

“Can’t  do  it,  old  man,”  replied  Terry.  “1  have  my  hands 
full  here,  and  am  pleased  with  the  job.  Don’t  need  any  help, 
either.  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Only  four  girls  to  look 
after,  and  calling  for  help!  1  managed  forty  girls  on  that 
operatic  tour,  and— and— well,  you  know  how  I  managed  to 
pull  through.  Kiss  the  dear  old  Advocate  for  me.” 

“I’ll  roast  him  for  it,”  he  muttered  as  he  put  the  letter  in 
his  pocket.  But  he  went  straight  to  Eunice,  showed  her  the 
letter  and  asked. 

“How  about  that  little  commission  he  gave  me  to  execute?” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  took  it  in  his,  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“I  know  Terry  too  well  to  think  he  meant  for  me  to  kiss 
your  hand,  and  so  do  you.  Advocate.  He  would  feel  so  bad 
were  I  to  write  him  what  I  had  done  he’d  never  show  his 
face  in  dear  old  Avon  again,”  and  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
eyes  as  he  spoke.  She  ceased  to  smile  and  looked  serious. 

“A  gentleman  should  never  kiss  a  lady  for  another  man,” 
she  finally  remarked. 

“You  think  every  fellow  should  do  Ills  own  kissing,  eh?” 

“Yes.”  she  laughed. 

“So  do  I,”  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  seized  her  round  the 
waist  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  intention. 

She  jumped  as  if  really  startled,  blushed  red  as  a  rose,  and 
ran  away  from  him. 

‘‘It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,”  he  chuckled,  “but  I  guess  she 
won’t  have  me  arrested  for  it.  She  is  not  the  girl  to  permit 
such  liberties  often,  and  she  is  right.  With  all  her  rigid  no¬ 
tions  of  conventionality  she  is  still  a  warm-hearted,  noble 
girl.” 

He  didn’t  see  her  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  she  was 
with  the  other  girls.  He  tried  to  catch  her  eyes,  but  in  vain: 
nor  would  she  permit  herself  to  be  aloue  with  him  again  that 

day. 

New  Year’s  came  and  after  that  many  social  functions  fol¬ 
lowed  in  rapid  succession.  The  girls  were  right  in  it,  for 
.Judge  Fearnot’s  family  was  in  the  very  cream  of  New  York 
society.  ” 

“Now.  girls,”  said  Fred,  one  day,  “the  Duke  of  Scadsbor- 
ougli  is  to  be  at  the  tS  ilson  entertainment  this  evening,  so  you 
must  show  up  to  your  very  best.  I  claim  to  have  the  prettiest 
bouquet  in  the  entire  collection  of  beauties  now  in  the  city, 
and  I  want  you  to  show  the  duke  that  the  daughters  of 
Albion  are  not  in  it  with  you.” 

"(’an  we  look  any  better  than  we  were  at  other  places?” 
Eunice  asked  him. 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so;  but  then 
there  arc  so  many  mysteries  in  the  feminine  toilet  that  I 
am  never  surprised  at  any  wonders  that  appear  with  vou 
girls.  Such  tilings  are  not  possible  with  us  fellows.” 

The  great  social  function  at  the  home  of  the  Wilsons  that 
evening  was  a  grand,  affair.  The  “400”  were  out  in  force 
and  the  Duke  of  Seadsborongh  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  He 


was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  and  had  a  tired  look  about 
him  that  told  how  dissipation  could  use  up  a  man.  ID*  was 
dressed  in  good  taste,  of  course,  but  there  were  a  score  of 
better-looking  men  present.  The}'  were  not  dukes,  however, 
and  that  made  all  the  difference  In  the  world. 

“Which  is  the  duke?”  Eunice  asked  Fred.  “I  never  saw 
one  in  my  life.” 

“I’ll  hunt  him  up  and  point  him  out  to  you.  Margie  and 
the  other  girls  saw  them  often  in  Europe,  and  they  look  just 
like  other  men.  and  sometimes  not  as  well.” 

They  were  soon  surrounded  by  young  men.  for  daughters 
of  rich  families  are  never  without  favor  with  either  sex. 
They  were  beautiful,  and  Eunice  Lambert  had  attracted  no 
little  attention  among  eligible  young  men  during  the  short 
time  she  had  been  in  the  city. 

Aimee  Merton  was  so  vivacious  and  winning  in  her  way 
that  she,  too,  had  a  crowd  of  admirers  around  her  all  the 
time.  Mabel  and  Marguerite  were  favorites,  too.  and  a  very 
rich  old  lady  took  charge  of  them  at  the  Wilson  function, 
and  soon  introduced  the  duke  to  them. 

The  nobleman  at  once  asked  for  a  dance  with  them.  They 
granted  it,  of  course,  but  both  vowed  inwardly  that  he  was 
very  ordinary-looking,  and  conceited. 

“Say.  Advocate,”  said  Fred,  when  he  got  a  chance  to  speak 
to  Eunice,  “the  duke  has  engaged  Margie  and  Miss  Miles 
for  a  dance.  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Why.  I  haven’t  even  seen  him  yet,”  she  replied.  “Please 
point  him  out  to  me.” 

He  tendered  his  arm  to  her  and  led  her  through  the  throng 
till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  nobleman.  Then  he  pointed  him 
out  to  her,  and  she  gazed  at  him  for  some  minutes  without 
uttering  a  word.  A  score  of  other  ladies  were  gazing  at  him 
also,  many  of  them  managing  mothers  who  were  willing  to 
buy  his  title  with  a  daughter. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Judging  from  his  appearance  I  think  the  Avon  Academy 
has  turned  out  many  better- looking  young  men  than  be  is,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Good  for  you!”  he  laughed.  “You  speak  the  plain  truth 
like  the  true  American  girl  you  are.  They  are  not  only  bet¬ 
ter-looking  but  better  men,  morally  and  physically.  Those 
titled  fellows  all  run  the  pace,  gamble  away  fortunes  and 
then  come  over  here  for  rich  wives  to  pay  off  their  gambling 
debts,  having  nothiug  but  their  titles  to  recommend  them.” 

“Is  he  in  search  of  a  rich  wife?” 


“I  don’t  know,  but  he’s  a  single  inan,  anil  has  a  great  es¬ 
tate  mortgaged  for  every  dollar  it  is  worth.  That’s  what  the 
papers  say  about  him,  and  I  guess  it’s  true.  There!  Margie 
is  going  to  dance  with  him,  and. the  other  girls  are  mad.” 
and  he  laughed  as  he  spoke. 

“Margie  dances  like  a  l’airy,”  said  Eunice,  as  she  watched 
them  waltzing. 

“Yes.  she  dances  gracefully— a  good  deal  like  Evelyn." 

“Do  you  miss  Evelyn?” 

“No— not  when  you  are  around."  he  replied. 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  tell  a  lie?” 

“Would  you  expect  me  to  say  yes  if  1  did?"  she  asked  in 
turn. 

“Well,  it  would  be  a  little  embarrassing."  be  laughed. 


“Of  course  it  would, 
tions?” 


Why  do  you  ask  such  personal  ques- 


“ Because  you  asked  me  one.  Would  you  like  to  dance?" 
“With  whom?” 

“Your  humble  admirer.” 

"Oh!  ’  and  she  laughed,  took  his  arms  anil  went  out  ou  the 
floor  with  him.  They  were  scon  in  the  maze  of  dancers,  at¬ 
tracting  attention  from  every  side. 


CHAPTER  111. 


TIIE  DUKE  AND  THE  GIKI.S — HOW  FRED  SKKV 


D  A  PICKPOCKET. 


There  was  no  more  graceful  dancer  ou  the  floor  than  Eunice 
Lambert,  and  Fred  was  none  the  less  so.  Both  were  dressed 
with  good  taste,  like  well-bred,  refined  people,  and  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  who  she  was  went  around.  Tin*  duke  himself 
asked  the  question  of  the  hostess,  who  told  him.  and  then  he 
begged  to  be  presented  to  her. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  hostess  Introduced  him  to  her,  and 
his  very  marked  attention  created  a  good  deal  of  continent. 

Of  course  she  felt  highly  fluttered,  for  she  had  n  huge 
streak  of  vanity  in  her.  She  danced  three  times  with  hi ut. 
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thus  beating  all  the  others  by  two.  as  there  were  so  many  he 
could  give  but  one  dance  to  each. 

She  has  made  a  conquest.'’*'  said  Margie  to  Mabel,  when 
'*he  saw  him  lead  her  out  for  a  third  dance. 

"Yes.  it  seems  so.  But  what  of  it?  He's  just  like  any 
other  man.” 

"Yes,  but  there  is  no  other  man  here  who  can  make  his 
wife  a  duchess.” 

“That’s  so,  but  a  duchess  can  be  just  as  unhappy  as  any 
other  woman.  I  don’t  like  him.” 

“Neither  do  I.  dear.  I’d  rather  have  a  husband  who  loved 
me  for  myself  and  not  for  my  dowry.”  , 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Advocate?”  Fred  asked, 
coming  up  behind  the  two  girls. 

“She  is  having  a  good  time,”  laughed  Marguerite,  “and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  See  how  her  cheeks  glow  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  andv  exercise.  ” 

“Yes.  It’s  an  experience  she  will  not  soon  forget.  She 
has  never  seen  a  nobleman  before.” 

The  dance  ended  and  the  duke  led  Eunice  to  a  seat,  and 
was  fanning  her  when  the  hostess  took  him  away  to  till 
other  engagements.  Then  Fred  went  over  and  said  to  the 
Advocate: 

“After  dancing  with  a  duke  three  times  I  suppose  you’ll 
turn  up  your  nose  at  us  plain  American  boys.” 

"Indeed  I  won’t.  I  think  you  are  a  far  better  type  of 
manhood  than  he  is,  and  so  are  many  other  gentlemen  pres¬ 
ent  to-night.” 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Advocate!  Just  wait  till  I 
get  the  chance  and  I’ll  do  something  to  the  lips  that  made 
such  a  pretty  speech  as  that.” 

She  blushed,  laughed,  and  said:  ^ 

"They  are  going  to  dance  again.” 

“Come,  then:  it’s  my  turn  now,  and  he  again  led  her  out 
on  the  floor  and  went  through  the  dance  with  her.  The  duke 
danced  with  a  tall  blonde  beauty,  and  several  times  came 
near  colliding  with  them. 

During  the  evening  Fred  danced  with  other  young  ladies, 
for  he  had  many  acquaintances  among  those  present.  But 
he  was  careful  to  see  that  the  young  ladies  whom  he  had  es¬ 
corted  there  were  not  neglected. 

Along  about  midnight  he  noticed  a  man  who  was  immacu¬ 
lately  dressed  acting  in  a  rather  odd  way,  and  kept  his  eyes 
on  him.  He  well  knew  that  pickpockets  often  dressed  up  as 
guests  and  slipped  into  the  houses  of  the  rich  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  to  ply  their  trade;  he  also  knew  that  the  host  geti- 
orally  engaged  one  or  two  detectives  to  appear  in  full  dress 
suits  and  protect  the  guests  from  being  plundered  by  any 
thieves  who  might  manage  to  get  in. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  not  under  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression  he  resolved  to  watch  the  man  whose  actions  had  at- 
Tracted  his  attention.  The  fellow  was  a  tall,  line-looking 
chap,  wore  a  monocle  and  had  the  air  of  one  being  bored. 
No  one  spoke  to  him,  and  he  moved  about  as  though  In?  had 
a  supreme  contempt  for  everybody  present. 

Suddenly*  Fred  saw  him  go  upstairs  to  out*  of  the  rooms 
where  overcoats,  hats  and  canes  were  left  in  charge  of  a 
servant.  He  knew  then  that  he  was  there  for  what  he  could 
pick  up  in  the  way  of  valuables,  and  followed  him  in. 

The  fellow  glared  at  him  through  tile  monocle,  but  he  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  notice  him.  In  a  few  moments  he  turned,  left 
the  room  and  went  downstairs  again.  Fred  followed  him. 
but  still  did  not  let  him  see  that  lie  was  taking  any  notice 
of  him.  s 

"Now.  1  guess  I’d  better  see  Mr.  Wilson  about  that  follow. 
He  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  an  invited  guest,” 
and  he  went  in  quest  of  the  host,  whom  he  knew  personally, 
and  told  him  that  he  suspected  a  man  in  the  house  to  be  a 

til 
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"Kindly  point  him  out  to  me,  please,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  go- 
in‘_  with  him  through  the  throng  of  guests.  In  a  few  inm¬ 
ates  Fred  pointed  out  the  fellow.  Wilson  looked  at  him  as 
if  to  locate  him,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  do  so.  II is  wife 
bad  attended  to  the  invitations,  hence  he  was  nut  disposed  to 
anything  until  he  had  seen  her. 

See  the  detectives, ”•  suggested  Fred. 

I  don’t  know  either  one  of  them,”  lie  replied.  “My  wife 
r  a  note  to  the  detective  agency  for  two.  and  they  ' may 
ported  to  some  one  in  the  house.  Will  you  keep  your 
him  till  I  can  make  some  inquiries?" 
sir.  with  pleasure.” 

Hlson  went  away,  leaving  Fred  to  watch  the  unknown, 
ter  was  moving  about  generally  getting  mixed  lip  in 
here  a  little  jostling  would  not  be  noticed.  Fred 
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followed,  and  »oon  saw 


guest  relieved  of  his  watch. 


“Haven’t  you  lost  your  watch,  sir?”  lie  asked  the  victim 
in  a  half  whisper. 

The  guest  quickly  discovered  li is  loss,  and  asked  Fred  what 
he  knew  about  it. 

“I  saw  that  man  over  there  with  the  boutonnalre  take  it,” 
Fred  replied. 

“Are  you  sure?"  the  guest  asked,  in.  no  little  amazement, 
as  he  looked  at  the  very  respectable-looking  man  who  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him. 

‘“Yes.  1  saw  him  relieve  you  of  it  iu  that  little  group  back 
there.  You  had  better  invite  him  up  to  the^liat  room  and 
ask  him  to  return  it.” 

The  guest  walked  up  to  the  man,  and,  running  his  arm 
through  his  familiarly,  said: 

“Come  upstairs  and  join  a  little  party  of  us  in  &  bottio  of 
champagne.” 

The  man  with  the  boutonnaire  and  monocle  seemed  a  bit 
surprised,  stared  at  his  would-be  entertainer,  and  said: 

‘Thank  you.  sir.  1  never  indulge  in  wine  or  strong  drink.” 

“Don’t  you  smoke?” 

“Sometimes,  but  never  of  evenings.  I  have  an  engagement 
with  a  lady,  and  dare  not  leave  just  now,  so  you  will  have 
to  excuse  me.” 

“Then  kindly  return  me  the  watch  you  relieved  me  of  a 
few  minutes  ago.” 

“I— I— er— I  don’t  understand  you!”  stammered  the  fellow. 

“Yes,  you  do.  Hand  it  over  or  I’ll  call  for  the  police,”  and 
the  guest  held  out  his  hand  for  the  watch  and— got  it. 

“Now  get  out  of  here  before  the  police  come,”  added  the 
guest,  as  he  put  the  watch  into  his  pocket. 

The  thief  turned  away  and  Fred  followed  him  to  the  door. 
There  the  rascal  turned  toward  him  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
face.  Fred  parried  it  and  gave  him  one  in  return  that  sent 
him  tumbling  backward  down  the  stoop. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  several  guests  who  were  there 
iu  the  hall.  “What’s  the  trouble?” 

“A  thief.”  replied  Fred. 

“Ah!”  and  every  one  began  searching  his  clothes  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  any  valuables  were  missing. 

“My^pctorketbook  is  gone!”  said  one. 

“My  watch  is  gone  with  it!”  said  another.  “Why  didn’t 
you  hold  him  and  send  for  the  police!  What  sort  of  a  de¬ 
tective  are 'you,  anyway?” 

'  “I  am  no  detective,”  said  Fred,  “although  I  did  catch  him 
picking  a  pocket.  Better  run  out  and  arrest  him.” 

The  victims  ran  out  on  the  stoop,  but  the  thief  was  gone. 
The  coachmen  said  he  had  gone  down  the  street  looking  for 
an  officer. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  quite  surprised  when  he  again  found  Fear- 
not  to  hear  that  the  unknown  had  been  summarily  ejected 
from  the  house. 

“He  was  caught  with  a  watch  which  he  returned  to  the 
owner,”  said  Fred,  by  way  of  explanation,  “and  then  he  was 
told  to  leave.  He  went  without  ceremony,  and  I  hardly 
tliink  he  will  return  again  this  evening.” 

“Well,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  the 
matter.  They  slip  in  somehow  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
taken  to  keep  them  out.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred.  “I  have  had  some  little 
experience  with  men  of  that  stripe.” 

A  little  later  Fred  was  introduced  to  the  duke,  shook  hands 
with  him  as  lie  would  with  any  other  man  present,  but  didn’t 
appear  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  honor. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  a  young  lady  having 
your  name,”  said  the  duke.  “Is  she  a  relative?” 

“Yes.  a  sister,  and  the  only  one  1  have,”  Fred  replied. 

“Well,  yon  should  be  proud  of  such  a  sister.  She  knows 
how  to  dance  as  well  as  talk.  She  told  me  she  didn’t  see 
any  difference  between  a  duke  and  any  other  well-behaved 
man,”  and  he  nearly  exploded  as  he  told  it. 

"That’s  just  l!ke  Margie,"  laughed  Fred.  “She  is  intensely 
American,  but  1  never  knew  lier  to  be  rude  before.” 

“She  was  not  rmle.  my  dear  sir.  I  brought  it  on  myself, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  called  down  by  a 
pretty  girl,  i  assure  you  that  1  admire  lier  pluck  and  tact,” 
and  lie  kept  on  laughing  over  the  incident. 

Fred  wondered  how  the  duke  bad  managed  to  get  such  a 
rebuke  from  Marguerite,  and  lost  no  time  iu  making  his 
way  lo  her  side  to  ask  her  about  it. 

“Say.  Margie,  how  came  you  to  tell  the  duke  that  you 
didn’t  see  that  he  was  any  different  from  other  men?”* 

“Oh.  my!  Did  he  tell  you  that?”  she  asked,  laughing  and 
looking  up  at  him. 

“Yes,  and  he  Is  telling  it  to  others,  too.  I  hope  you  were 
not  rude." 
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“Indeed  l  was  not.  Is  lie  offended?** 

“No,  1»ut  he  says  it  was  the  lirat  time  in  his  life  that  he 
was  called  down  by  a  young  girl.” 

“Well,  he  took  me  for  a  young  girl  who  had  never  seen  a 
duke  before,  and  asked  if  I  had  ever  danced  with  a  duke  be¬ 
fore.  I  said  1  had  several  limes,  and  didn't  see  that  a  duke, 
earl  or  lord  was  in  any  way  different  from  other  men.” 

"What  did  he  say  to  that?”  Mabel  asked. 

“lie  merely  laughed,  and  said  I  was  right.” 

The  duke  told  it  to  quite  a  number  as  a  good  joke,  and  the 
result  was  funny.  Every  young  man  in  the  house  wanted  to 
dance  with  her.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  which  fact 
made  many  of  them  quite  jealous.  ,  1 

When  they  were  about  to  leave,  long  after  midnight,  the 
duke  pressed  forward  to  bid  her  goorl-night,  and  bowed  low. 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips.  She  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  on  the  way  home  the  girls  had  a  good  laugh  over 
It. 

Of  course  it  was  mentioned  in  the  papers  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  duke  had  danced  three  times  with  Miss  Lambert, 
whose  beauty  and  queenly  carriage  had  created  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation. 

Fred  read  it  to  them  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  Advo¬ 
cate.  Eunice  did  a  deal  of  blushing,  and  he  remarked: 

“Not  being  a  titled  nobleman,  I'll  have  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  now,  I  suppose.” 

"Don’t  be  silly,  Fred.”  she  retorted. 

“I  don't  wish  to  be,  but  it’s  a  hard  thing  to  bear.  Plain 
American  boys  aren’t  in  it  with  a  real  live  duke.  For  two 
ceuts  I’d  smash  his  coronet  clear  down  over  liis  eyes.” 

The  girls  laughed,  but  Eunice  was  teazed.  She  didn’t  have 
the  fund  of  humor  that  was  so  superabundant  in  Margie  and 
Evelyn. 

The  next  day  Fred  met  the  duke  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
and  the  nobleman  greeted  him  very  cordially,  saying: 

“They  tell  me  you  are  quite  a  sporting  man,  Fearnot.” 

“Well.  I  am  very  fond  of  field  sports  and  athletic  games  of 
all  kinds,  but  I  never  play  cards.” 

“You  bet  on  races  and  such  things,  though,  don’t  you?” 

“No.  I’ve  been  forced  to  bet  on  games  in  which  I  was  a 
contestant,  by  men  who  tried  to  bluff  me,”  he  replied;  “but 
1  never  like  to  do  so.  I  am  opposed  to  gambling  on  general 
principles.  It's  a  pleasure  to  call  a  bluff  sometimes,  and 
thus  punish  over-freshness.” 

“Don’t  care  anything  for  the  money,  I  suppose?”  laughed 
the  nobleman. 

“X'o.  not  much.  I  am  never  in  need  of  it  so  much  as  to 
he  driven  to  getting  it  by  not  giving  value  received  fpr  it. 
&  indulge  in  sports  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it.” 

“Well,  you  are  very  different  from  most  sporting  men  I’ve 
met,  both  here  and  in  England.” 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  in  England  and  know  bow  it  is  over  there. 
Sporting  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  bet  for  all  they 
are  worth,  under  the  impression  that  it  adds  interest  to  the 
sport,  but  I  don’t  agree  with  them.  Betting  arouses  the 
avariciousness  of  man  and  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
for  the  loser.” 

“But  it  adds  to  the  enjoyment  cf  the  winner,  does  it  not?” 
the  duke  asked. 

“Perhaps,  but  I  suspect  that  he  rejoices  more  over  his  vic¬ 
tory  as  a  bettor  than  in  anything  else.  I  enjoy  sports  more 
for  the  mental  aud  physical  exercise  than  for  anything  else. 
When  a  man,  who  is  confident  of  success,  bets  his  last  dollar 
and  loses,  the  expression  on  his  face  would  haunt  me  for  days 
and  weeks,  if  I  took  his  money?” 

“Didn’t  yon  ever  take  it?” 

“Yes,  a  few  times,  but  never  when  I  knew  it  was  all  he 
had.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  queer  one,”  laughed  the  duke,  and  the 
others  about  him  joined  in  the  merriment. 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  called  queer  before,”  replied  Fred,  “but  as 
long  as  it  keeps  my  conscience  clear  1  don’t  mind  it.” 

“Oh,  conscience,  eh?  1  didn’t  know  that  conscience  had 
anything  to  do  with  sports.” 

“It  hasn’t,  but  should  have  something  to  do  with  sporting 
men,  as  well  as  with  all  others.  The  man  who  has  no  con¬ 
science  in  dealing  with  his  fellows  in  the  field  of  sport  has 
none  in  the  business  world  or  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle. 
A  man  without  conscience  cannot  be  innately  honest.  He 
may  talk  about  honor  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is 
backed  by  sordid  motives.  Most  men  are  sbains — aud  some 
of  the  other  sex  are,  too.  I’m  sorry  to  say.” 

“Not  one  yourself,  though.  I  suppose?”  queried  the  duke, 
with  u  smile. 

“Oh,  come  now- present  company  Is  excepted,”  laughed 


Fred.  “But  then  I’m  not  afraid  to  lie  on  tin*  dissecting  tab!** 
with  you  and  have  our  faults  aud  shams  laid  bare.  1  am 
human,  too.  and  have  my  faults.  It  may  be,  though,  that  I 
have  studied  mine  a  little  more  than  some  others  have  theirs.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED'S  ARGUMENT  WITH  ‘  THE  DI  KE  AND  TI1E  GIRLS. 


The  duke  was  very  much  interested  in  the  young  man  who 
didn’t  seem  to  think  his  title  made  him  any  better  than  other 
people.  Other  young  men  about  him  paid  court  to  him,  and 
some  actually  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  first  seen  the  light  in  America. 

Of  course  Fred  was  disgusted  with  all  such,  but  he  pre¬ 
served  his  polished  exterior  that  always  distinguished  him. 

“Let’s  go  in  and  have  some  champagne,”  said  one  of  the 
young  Anglomaniacs  who  was  eager  to  play  the  host  to  the 
duke. 

“Yes— come  on,  Fearnot,”  said  the  nobleman.  “I  would  like 
to  hear  some  more  of  your  American  ideas.  They  are  new 
to  me,”  and  he  ran  his  arm  through  Fred's  and  started  to¬ 
ward  the  wine  room  with  the  others,  about  a  dozen  in  num¬ 
ber. 

“Thanks.  I'll  go  in  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you 
something  to  think  about,”  he  laughed,  “for  I  never  drink 
intoxicants.” 

“Indeed!  You  haven’t  any  bad  habits  at  all,  eh?” 

“Oh,  yes;  plenty  of  them,  but  I  never  display  them  to  the 
public.  A  man  should  keep  his  had  habits  concealed  frem 
view,  if  he  cannot  correct  them.” 

“Say,  gentlemen!”  laughed  the  nobleman,  “order  a  screen 
for  Fearnot,  so  he  can  drink  without  being  seen,”  and  he  re¬ 
peated  Fred’s  remark  about  one’s  bad  habits.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  laughter,  and  several  remarked  that  they  never 
knew  Fearnot  to  drink  wine  or  liquors. 

“Some  of  you  Americans  have  a  great  fear  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  said  the  duke,  turning  to  Fred. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “A  man’s  reputation  is  public  es¬ 
timation  of  him.  It’s  not  the  same  in  England  as  here.  There 
a  man  with  your  title  can  defy  public  opinion.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  dearly  loves  a  lord,  and  feels  honored  when  kicked 
by  one.  But  over  here  one  of  our»  workingmen  would  heave 
a  brick  at  a  king,  *emperor  or  anything  else  in  human  -shape, 
if  kicked.” 


“You  Americans  believe  that  all  men  were  created  equal, 
but  it’s  a  mistake,”  said  the  duke,  with  more  seriousness 
than  he  had  before  shown. 

“No,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  They  were  created 
equals,  but  the  fun  began  soon  after  the  creation,  when 
some  began  to  climb  up  and  others  to  go  down.  You  see, 
man  is  the  only  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  who  makes 
a  fool  of  himself.  It  is  his  work  that  made  the*  change  in 
the  original  design  of  the  Creator.” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know  that  I  quite  understand  you,"  said 
the  duke. 

“Let  me  make  it  plain,  then.  Man  is  an  animal— the  high¬ 
est  type— and  follows  his  judgment,  while  the  lower  animals 
follow  instincts.” 

“Yes.  but  man  is  capable  of  the  higher  development,  men¬ 
tal  aud  physical.” 


“Yes,  to  the  limit  of  his  mentality,”  assented  Fred.  “So  is 
the  horse,  the  dog,  the  monkey,  the  elephant  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  But  the  latter  never  deviates  from  liis  animal  instincts. 
He  lives  now  as  he  did  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  never  gets 
dyspepsia— as  man  does.  Wild  horses  never  founder.  Wild 
cattle  never  kill  themselves  with  poisonous  weeds— as  man 
does  eating  toadstools  for  mushrooms.  Four-footed  animals 
don’t  make  alcohol,  drink  and  get  drunk— as  man  does.” 

I'll  give  it  up,”  laughed  the  duke.  "Ir’s  worth 
across  the  Atlantic  to  hear  some  of  your  Americanisn 
“Oh,  you  won’t  hear  much  of  it  over  hero,”  Fred  1 
“Most  of  our  friends  here  are  ashamed  of  bein 
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“Say.  Fearnot!”  called  out  one  of  the  v< 
been  quaffing  deeply  of  champagne:  are  > 
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are  only  a  little  bit  off.  You  may  re¬ 
while.  There’s  always  hope  as  long 


i  he  young  fellows  looked  at  him  and  then  at  each  ot)ier. 
’  ey  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  or  say,  till  the  duke  burst 
uito  a  hearty  laugh.  Then  they, took  the  cue  from  him  and 
laughed,  too. 

The  party  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine,  but  the  duke  was 
rather  moderate  in  his  potations,  knowing  that  to  take  too 
much  would  sot  the  papers  to  guying  him.  He  talked  con¬ 
fidentially  with  Fred,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  well  ac¬ 


quainted  with  Miss  Lambert. 

“Oh.  yes.  She  is  a  guest  in  my  father’s  house  this  season, 
she  lives  up  in  the  interior  of  the  State.” 

"She  is  a  charming  young  lady.” 

“Yes.  a  very  superior  young  lady,  splendidly  educated  and 
has  a  fin«  fortune,  present  and  prospective.” 

"1  met  quite  a  number  of  splendid  women  at  the  Wilsons’ 
last  evening,  and,  by  the  way,  one  young  lady  gave  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  your  personal  history  when  I  led  her  down  to  sup¬ 
per  that  surprised  me.” 

“Indeed!”  and  Fred  wondered  what  Aimee  Merton  had  told 
him,  for  she  it  was  whom  he  escorted  to  the  table. 

“Yes.  and  pardon  me  if  I  allude  to  it.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  it  was  about  a  double  duel  in  Paris  last  year,  or 
the  season  before.  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  heard  of 
it.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  French  capital  for  a  fortnight, 
but  I  had  forgotten  the  name.” 

“Yes,  it  was  an  unpleasant  affair,  and  was  forced  upon 
me,”  said  Fred. 

“Indeed!  I  heard  that  you  did  the  challenging,”  the  duke 
remarked. 


i  “Well.  I  did,  in  a  measure,  but  for  all  that  it  was  forced 
,'pon  me  by  the  very  insulting  conduct  of  the  officer  who  acted 
as  second  for  my  friend,  the  count.” 

“Where  did  you  learn  to  be  such  a  skilled  swordsman?” 

“Here  in  New  York.” 

“You  must  have  had  a  wonderful  trainer.” 

“He  was  a  good  one,  but  I  kept  up  the  practice  till  I  was 
sure  of  myself.” 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  it,  for  I  had  to  meet  an  enemy 
on  the  field  four  years  ago  in  Italy  with  swords,  and  got 
pretty  badly  pinked.” 

“That  was  very  unpleasant.” 

•*Yes,  very.  I  was  never  a  thorough  master  of  the  foils, 
and  even  now  1  would  rather  fight  with  rifles  than  with  the 


sabre.” 

Just  then  some  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  duke  came  up  and  proposed 
a  visit  to  the  American  Museum  of  Art.  and  the  nobleman 
at  once  said  he  would  like  very  much  to  do  so. 

“Come  with  us,  Fearnot,”  said  he,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
“I’ve  often  heard  of  that  famous  collection  of  paintings  and 
statuary,  and  profnised  'myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  it 
before  I  left  England.” 

“Excuse  me,  please.  I’ve  an  engagement  an  hour  later, 
and  that  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  accompany  you.  It 
is  a  rare  collection,  but  doesn’t  come  up  to  the  British 


Museum,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that  you  give  us  credit  for  something,” 
laughed  the  nobleman. 

“Oh,  you  have  some  good  points.”  he  replied.  “We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  a  bit  proud  of  our  English  blood,  and  prouder 

ill  that  we  have  improved  the  stock  wonderfully  over  here.” 

“That  will  do,”  laughed  the  duke.  “I  noticed  the  im¬ 
provement  when  I  first  met  you. 

“Good!  Good!”  retorted  Fred  as  the  others  laughed.  “You 
have  made  a  wonderful  improvement  yourself— as  that  re¬ 
mark  shows.  Stay  over  here  a  few  months  and  you’ll  learn 
to  the  point  of  a  joke  without  a  diagram.” 

Tim  party  left  the  great  hotel  in  carriages,  and  Fred,  who 
Irjd  some  business  downtown,  went  in  that  direction.  When 
te*  had  finished  his  business  he  returned  home,  where  he 
informed  by  his  mother  that  the  girls  had  gone  up  to 
r;,]  Park  to  visit  the  Museujp  of  Art  and  see  the  obelisk 

-which  Eunice  had  never  seen. 

-Great  Scott!”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “They’ll  meet  the 
duke  and  bis  crowd  up  there!  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  go 


not.  to  do  so,  hut  to  wait  and  see  what  They 
r,  Hav  when  they  came  back.  He  waited  about 
md  was  about  to  leave  the  house  when  the  car 

1  with  flic  girls. 

>r!”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  when  she  met  him 


in  the  hall:  “we  met  the  duke  at  the  Museum  of  Art.  and 
he  was  so  attentive  to  us!  He  said  he  bad  left  you  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  ” 

“Yes,  I  met  him  there,”  he  replied,  “and  had  quite  a  chat 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  interested  in  one  of  you 
young  ladies  who  danced  with  him  last  night.” 

“Which  one?”  Mabel  Miles  asked  quickly. 

“Miss  Lambert,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  Advocate  and  smil¬ 
ing. 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Eunice.  “What  did  he  say?” 

“Really,  are  you  anxious  to  know?” 

“Not  anxious,  but  just  mildly  curious  about  it,”  she 
laughed.  ' 

“Well,  he  said  you  were  a  most  charming  young  lady,  and 
I  agreed  with  him,  adding  that  while  that  was  true,  you 
were  the  hardest  young  lady  to  charm  that  I  knew  of.” 

“You  can’t  make  me  believe  you  said  that,  Fred,”  said 
she,  smiling  and  blushing. 

“That’s  it.  I  told  him  you  wouldn’t  believe  anything  a  man 
said  to  you  unless  it  was  corroborated.  You  see  I  giavc  him 
a  hit  of  my  personal  experience  in  trying  to  make  love  to 
you.  I’ll  wager  he  is  going  to  try  his  hand  at  it.” 

The  girls  laughed,  and  Marguerite  said: 

“I  think  so.  too.  brother,  as  he  asked  permission  to  call 
to-morrow  evening.” 

“Indeed!  Then  he  me$ns  business.  Advocate,  if  I  kill  him 
you  won’t  go  back  on ..Hie,  will  you?” 

“No,”  slie  laughed, /  “but  please  don’t  call  me  Advocate  in 
his  presence.” 

Fred  groaned,  pressed  his  hand  over  his  heart  in  a  tragic 
sort  of  way,  and  said: 

“The  duke  has  smiled  upon  her  and  now  she  is  ashamed 
of  the  dear  old  title  we  boys  conferred  upon  her!  Oh,  the 
vanity  of  woman!” 

Eunice  was  teazed,  and  the  girls  laughed  at  her. 

“I  must  write  to  Terry.  Dick,  .Toe,  Tom  and  the  others 
and  tell  them  to  wear  crape  on  their  hats  for  thirty  days.” 
Fred  continued. 

“Oh,  do  hush  such  silly  talk,  Fred!”  she  exclaimed.  “He 
is  a  stranger,  and  I  don’t  think  it  right  for  a  lady  to  be 
called  by  a  pet  name  or  nickname  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  ” 

“You  are  right,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  who  was  present. 

“Of  course  she  is.”  laughed  Fred,  “but  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  have  a  little  fun  with  her  once  in  a  while.  She  is 
always  right— was  made  right  at  the  beginning,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  let  the  duke  know  it,  too.” 

“Fred!  Fred!  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  duchess,”  said  the  Ad¬ 
vocate.  “I  am  like  you— a  true  Americab.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  and  the  girls  screamed  with 
laughter. 

“Give  me  a  true  American  girl  every  time."  he  laughed. 
“I  beg  pardon  for  being  rude,  but  a  declaration  like  that 
from  pretty  lips  arouses  all  my  patriotism.” 

They  did  a  deal  of  bantering^  for  a  while,  and  then  fell  to 
discussing  the  entertainment  of  the  duke  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  Wednesday.  They  decided  to  make  it  a  din¬ 
ner,  with  a  few  other  invited  guests. 

“Now,  see  here,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  go  to  gushing 
over  that  fellow.  It’s  his  title  you  are  entertaining,  for  with¬ 
out  it  he  wouldn’t  be  admitted  into  the  home  of  a  single 
member  of  New  York  society  with  that  record  of  his.” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  too  severe  on  him,  Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Fear¬ 
not;  “there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  New  York  whose  records 
are  just  as  bad  if  they  were  but  known.  The  duke,  being  a 
public  character,  everything  that  lie  says  or  does  gets  into 
the  public  press,  and  no  doubt  it  is  made  to  appear  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  really  is.” 

“There  may  he  some  truth  in  that,  mother,  but  men  with 
such  records  never  make  good  husbands.  The  worst  thing 
in  the  world  a  girl  can  do  is  to  marry  a  man  to  reform  him. 
It’s  been  tried  for  a  thousand  years,  and  has  always  proved 
a  dead  failure.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Fred,”  said  Mabel,  laying  her  hand  on  bis 
arm,  “are  you  jealous  of  the  duke?” 

“No,  not  in  the  least;  but  before  I  would  let  him  marry  a 
sister  of  mine.  I’d  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  and  kill  him.” 

“My!”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “he’s  perfectly  awful,  isn’t 
he?”  ’ 

“Well,  I  have  but  one  sister,”  he  remarked,  “and  I  want 
to  see  that  her  happiness  is  not  ruined  by  n  titled  gambler, 
who  would  marry  her  for  her  fortune  with  which  to  pay 
his  gambling  debts.”  i 
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“Why,  how  do  you  know  ho  wouldn’t  marry  her  for  love?" 
Mi**  Morton  nskod. 

“Oh,  It's  possible  he  might  love  her,  for  she’s  a  very  liv¬ 
able  girl.  It’s  the  general  rule,  however,  .that  those  titled 
fellows  come  over  hero  after  rich  girls,  and  it’s  disgusting 
In  the  extreme  to  see  how  our  American  girls  actually  scram¬ 
ble  over  each  other  to  get  a  chance  to  throw  themselves  and 
their  fortunes  at  them,  eager  to,  live  in  gilded  misery  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  a  duchess  or  countess  or  lady  so  and 
so.  It  seems  to  me  that  were  l  a  girl  1  would  rather  live  in 
a  hut  with  the  man  I  loved  and  who  loved  ine  than  to  reign 
In  a  castle  as  a,  queen  where  love  was  a  stranger.’’ 

“But  can’t  members  of  the  nobility  love  just  as  deeply  as 
any  other  men?’’  Mabel  asked. 

“Oh.  yes;  but  they  love  themselves  first,  money  next  and 
the  wife  last.  They  have  been  trained  that  way  from  youth 
up,  and  are  not  as  much  to  blame,  perhaps,  for  exhibiting 
such  selfishness  as  a  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  would 
be.  A  man’s  training  and  environment,  generally  influence 
his  whole  life.  If  the  girl  he  marries  has  been  reared  in  the 
same  atmosphere,  she  might  get  along  with  such  a  husband; 
but  it  is  different  with  our  American  girls,  who  have  been 
taught  to  respect  themselves,  command  the  respect  of  others, 
and  to  love  a  man  for  the  noble  qualities  of  his  manhood.’’ 

“Fred,  you  are  right,’’  said  Eunice,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
listener  of  the  conversation.  “Life  is  not  worth  living  if 
there  is  no  happiness  in  it.’’  'v 

“(rood  for  you.  Advocate!  Your  he?KL  is  level  and  your 
heart  in  exactly  the  right  place.’’ 

“Oh.  I’ve  heard  you  say  the  very  same  thing  to  Evelyn,’’ 
laughed  Margie. 

“Of  course.  I’d  say  the  same  thing  about  you.  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  if  there  was  only  one  level-headed  girl  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

Just  then  the  door  bell  rang  and  the  postman’s  whistle 
was  heard.  Letters  were  soon  brought  in  and  distributed.. 

“Oh.  here’s  one  from  Evelyn!”  exclaimed  Marguerite. 

“Well,  here's  one  from  Terry,”  put  in  Fred,  “and  Advo¬ 
cate.  here’s  one  from  your  mother.  I  know  her  handwriting, 
for  she’s  a  dear  old  sweetheart  of  mine;  and  here’s  another 
for  you  whose  handwriting  I  don’t  know,  from  a  fellow7,  too,” 
and  he  looked  the  Advocate  full  in  the  face  as  he  handed  her 
another  letter. 

Eunice  blushed  as  she  received  the  letter  addressed  iu  a 
masculine  band,  for  she  was  corresponding  writh  two  young 
men,  both  ardent  admirers  of  hers. 

The  other  girls  received  one  or  two  letters  each,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  all  busy  reading  them. 

Terry's  letter  to  Fred  was  in  his  usual  style,  full  of  rollick¬ 
ing  fun.  He  begged  Fred  earnestly  to  come  up  to  Fredonia, 
now  that  the  holidays  had  passed,  and  enjoy  the  skating  with 
him.  Evelyn  extended  a  similar  invitation  to  Marguerite. 

“Say.  Margie,"  said  Fred.  “Terry  is  offering  great  induce¬ 
ments  for  me  to  go  up  to  Fredonia.” 

“Well.  Evelyn  is  begging  me  to  come  up,  too.  but  of  course 
neither  of  us  can  go.” 

“Why.  what’s  the  matter  with  the  whole  crowd  of  us  go¬ 
ing?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  we  couldn’t  go,"  put  In  Mabel. 

“I’d  like  to  know7  the  reason  why.  The  railroad  runs  right 
through  the  town.” 

“Why,  she  hasn’t  invited  us.  and,  besides,  what  fun  could 
we  have  in  a  little  town  like  Fredonia?” 

“No  end  of  fun.  Skating,  straw  rides  and  little  dancing 
parties  every  night  in  the  week." 

“Well,  we  can  have  all  that  here,  except  the  straw7  ride.”* 

“Yes."  laughed  Margie,  "and  besides  all  that  we  have  a 
duke  here  just  now.” 

“Yes."  laughed  Fred.  “I  want  to  get  every  one  of  you 
away  from  that  fellow.  What  do  you  say.  Advocate?  Don't  | 
you  think  we’d  all  better  go  up  there?" 

“No!"  was  the  very  frank  reply.  “(Gentlemen  can  pay  vis¬ 
its  without  invitations,  but  ladies  can’t.”  f 

“Oh,  bless  your  rigid  ideas  of  conventionality!  I'm  glad 
I’in  not  a  girl,  for  if  I  were  I'd  miss  a  world  of  fun.” 

"Why  don't  you  accept  Terry’s  invitation?”  Eunice  asked, 
“and  go  up  there  yourself?" 

It  was  a  very  pointed  question,  and  Fred  understood  the 
motive  of  it. 

“Oh.  I  wouldn’t  go  unless  you  did,"  he  returned.  “The 
truth  is.  1  couldn’t  tear  myself  away  from  you." 

“I  expected  such  a  reply  as  that,”  she  laughed. 

"You  did.  eh?  That’s  why  you  asked  the  question,  was' 
It?  You  girls  can  beat  the  world  fishing  for  compliments.” 


“Yes,  and  you  can  beat  the  wo'rld  giving  them,  too, 

retorted. 

“Well,  isn’t  a  gentleman  in  honor  bound  to  pass  a  com¬ 
pliment  when  a  lady  asks  directly  for  one?" 

Tile  girls  laughed  heartily  at  Eunice’s  expense,  who  re¬ 
torted  by  saying: 

“You  are  just  crazy  to  go  up  to  Fredonia  to  see  Evelyn, 
and  really  I  don’t  think  we  are  doing  right  in  keeping  you 
away  from  her  side.” 

"Is  he  really  in  love  with  her?”  Mabel  asked  of  Eunice. 

“You’d  better  ask  him  that,”  replied  the  Advocate. 

"Oh.  he  wouldn’t  say  so  if  he  was." 

“Ask  him  anyway,”  suggested  Eunice,  and  she  put  the 
question  to  him. 

“Well,  at  times  I  thought  I  was,"  he  replied,  “but  since 
I  met  you  I’m  somewrhat  in  doubt  about  it.” 

Mabel  laughed,  and  hummed  the  old  song: 

“How7  happy  I  could  be  w7ith  eitlier 
If  t’other  dear  charmer  was  away.” 

“That’s  it,”  he  laughed.  “You  know  how7  it  is  with  a 
weather-vane;  it  turns  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  You 
can  blow7  me  one  way  to-day,  and  another  girl  will  blow  me 
in  a  different  direction  an  hour  later.” 

“What  if  w7e  should  all  blow7  you  at  once?"  Margie  asked. 

“I  guess  I’d  be  in  a  whirlwind  then,  going  round  and 
round  till  I  became  dizzy.  You  girls  are  responsible  for  a 
vast  amount  of  mischief  in  this  w*orld.”  . 

“It’s  no  use,  girls,”  laughed  the  Advocate,  “you  can’t  corner 
him.  for  he’s  the  greatest  sophist  you  ever  saw*.” 

“Well,  one  has  to  be  wrhen  he’s  in  the  fix  that  I  am." 

“ Why,  w*hat  sort  of  a  fix  are  you  in?” 

“I’m  in  the  greatest  predicament  of  my  life,  where  I  am 
forced  to  be  strictly  impartial  with  three  beautiful  girls,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  that  my  ingenuity  is  being  put  to  the  severest 
test  imaginable.” 

“Give  it  up,  girls,”  laughed  Eunice.  “It  may  be  a  severe 
test,  hut  lie’ll  win  out  every  time.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  FRED  W7AS  BLUFFED  BY  EVELYN. 

Fred  and  his  sister  Marguerite  wrote  to  Terry  and  Evelyn 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accept  their  invitation  to 
visit  Fredonia,  as  they  w*ere  then  entertaining  friends  in 
their  own  home,  and*  in  turn  asked  them  to  come  down  to 
the  city  and  make  the  party  still  larger. 

Terry  answered  promptly,  saying  that  while  they  were  not 
entertaining  any  vistors.  they  were  having  a  high  old  time 
with  friends  and  neighbors:  that  ho  and  Mary  were  our  on 
the  ice  nearly  every  day,  w  hile  Evelyn  had  a  very  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer  who  saw*  to  it  that  she  didn’t  la^k  for  both  attention 
and  exercise. 

“Why  the  deuce  couldn’t  he  tell  me  who  the  fellow*  is?" 
muttered  Fred,  as  he  read  the  letter.  “Hanged  if  I  believe 
it,  anyway!”  and  he  stowed  the  letter  away  in  his  pocket 
and  seemed  just  a  hit  serious. 

“Brother,  what  does  Terry  write?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Oh.  a  lot  of  nonsense,  telling  about  the  good  time  he  is 
having  up  there  and  filling  a  page  with  excuses  about  why 
he  can’t  come  down  to  the  city.  I  need  help  and  he  knows 
it.  It’s  the  first  time  the  scamp  ever  went  back  on  me.  I  ll 
punch  his  head  for  him  the  next  time  I  meet  him." 

He  was  considerably  out  of  sorts  the  rest  of  the  day.  and 
that  evening  about  six  o’clock  Marguerite  received  a  loiter 
from  Evelyn  in  which  she  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
fun  she  was  having,  and  the  devoted  attention  she  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  elegant  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
almost  lost  his  head  on  her  account. 

“He’s  just  a  lovely  fellow,”  she  wrote,  in  her  light,  airy 
way:  “bright,  witty,  with  a  great  fund  of  humor,  and.  oh! 
such  a  dancer!  He  reminds  me  so  much  of  Fred,  and  l 
really  believe  he  is  as  swift  on  his  skates  as  Fred  himself. 

I  never  go  skating  with  him  but  what  he  cuts  my  name  on 
the  iee  with  his  skates  as  gracefully  as  a  French  dancing 
master  on  a  wax  floor.  Nearly  a  dozen  of  the  girls  are  trying 
to  capture  him.  but  he  sticks  to  me  like  a  shadow,  and  seems 
to  be  utterly  unable  to  see  nny  other  girl  but  me.  You  may 
be  having  no  end  of  fun  down  there  in  the  city,  where  you 
are  compelled  to  repress  yourself  for  fear  of  being  criticised, 
hut  up  here  we  are  free  from  all  that.  For  real  heart  a  en¬ 
joyment  of  fun.  give  me  dear  old  Fredouia  every  time." 

Ob.  my,  brother!”  exclaimed  Margie,  as  *lie  read  the  let¬ 
ter,  “I've  some  awful  bad  uews  for  you.” 
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the  matter?”  he  asked,  “is  Terry  sick?” 

No.  but  1  fear  that  you  will  be  when  I  tell  you.” 

Ml  right,  tell  me  and  send  for  the  doctor.” 

Evelyn  has  got  a  new  beau.” 

llie  deuce  she  has!  What's  become  of  the  old  one?” 

“Oh.  you  are  the  old  one.” 

Imbed.  1  didn’t  know  that.  Who  is  the  fellow,  anyway?” 

Y\  ell.  she  doesn't  mention  his  name,  but  she  says  he  is 
just  lovely;  takes  her  out  skating  every  day,  cuts  her  name  on 
the  ice  with  his  skates  and  sticks  to  her  like  a  shadow.” 

“Let  me  see  the  letter?”  Fred  asked. 

Oh,  no.  That  would  be  breaking  my  promise  to  her;  but 
I  11  read  you  just  what  she  says  about  him,”  and  she  read 
Evelyn  s  very  airy  description  of  her  new  admirer,  at  the 
the  same  furtively  watching  him,  in  which  he  detected  her. 
He  was  such  a  consummate  actor,  however,  that  she  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  hard  hit.  She  had  been 
trying  to  find  out  what  his  feelings  were  toward  Evelyn,  but 
had  been  baffled  every  time. 

“Aren’t  you  getting  jealous?”  she  asked,  after  reading  the 
extract  to  him. 


“No,”  he  replied. 

“Yes,  you  are,  now.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  so,  please  explain  the  symptoms  to  me,” 
he  asked. 

“Oh.  you  wouldn't  acknowledge  it  if  you  were.  You'd 
just  grind  your  teeth  and  bear  it  like  one  does  with  an  aching 
tooth.” 

“Well,  a  man  can't  be  jolly  with  a  toothache  or  a  heart¬ 
ache.  Do  you  see  any  change  in  me?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  are  like  some  girls  who  laugh  and  dance 
and  frolic  while  their  hearts  are  breaking,  for  fear  that  some 
one  will  think  that  they  care.  Now,  don’t  go  to  committing 
suicide.” 

“Say,  sis,”  he  laughed,  “Evelyn  w7rote  that  letter  just  for 
my  benefit,  and  I’ll  wager  something  that  she  hinted  to  you 
to  tell  me  about  that  fellow.” 

“Indeed  she  didn’t,  brother!  There  isn’t  a  hint  in  it.” 

“Well,  see  here  now;  just  be  good  and  try  to  help  me  out 
in  giving  her  a  similar  shock.  When  you  write  to  her  again 
just  tell  her  how  I’m  stuck  on  the  Advocate,  and  hint  that 
you  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  we  made  a  match  of  it.” 

"Oh,  my,”  laughed  Margie.  “It  might  break  her  heart.” 

“No  danger  of  that.  She’s  level-headed  and  gay.  Terry 
wrote  me  something  about  that  fellow,  and  I  don’t  mind  let¬ 
ting  you  see  his  letter,”  and  he  gave  it  to  her  to  read,  adding 
as  he  did  so:  ' 

“It  looks  as  though  both  of  them  were  putting  up  a  job 
on  me,  for  they  are  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  put  up 
many  a  job  on  them,  and  I  guess  I  can  do  it  again.” 

Margie  quickly  consented  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  that  night  she  wrote  a  glowing  letter  to  Evelyn, 
dwelling  strongly  on  Fred’s  assiduous  attentions  to  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert. 

At  the  same  time  in  his  own  room  he  wrote  to  Terry  tell¬ 
ing  him  about  the  fun  he  was  missing  in  not  being  down  in 
New  l*o rk  with  him. 

“The  dear  old  Advocate  is  here,”  he  wrote,  “more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  ever,  and  has  unbended  from  her  very  strict  notions 
of  social  conventionality  until  you  would  hardly  know  the 
dear  girl.  The  duke  seems  to  be  stuck  on  her,  as  are  several 
others,  but  if  they  think  they  can  cut  me  out  they  are  making 
a  sad  mistake;  so  look  out,  old  fellow.  If  you  and  Mary  con¬ 
clude  to  make  a  team  for  life, 'let  me  know  in  time,  and 
maybe  we’ll  make  a  double  affair  of  it.” 

Before  sealing  the  letter  he  read  it  over  carefully,  smiled 
to  himself  and  remarked: 

"I  guess  she’ll  think  I  can  throw  bricks,  too.” 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  Terry  and  Evelyn  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  Fred's  and  Margie’s  letters. 

Terry  chuckled,  for  he  saw  through  Fred’s  motive  in  every 
line  he  wrote.  He  went  in  search  of  Evelyn  with  the  open 
letter  in  hi*  hand,  and  found  her  in  her  room  reading  Mar¬ 
gie’s. 


“Why,  brother!  Do  you  suppose  I’d  do  such  a  thing?  I 
wouldn't  chase  a  young  man  even  though  he  was  the  best, 
the  bravest,  tin*  handsomest  that  ever  lived.  The  man  that 
I  marry  must  do  the  chasing  himself;  but  don’t  you  let  Fred 
know  .that  you  showed  me  his  letter.” 

“All  right,  I  won't.”  and  he  folded  the  letter  up,  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  left  her.  She  sat  there  for  an  hour  looking 
down  at  the  floor  like  one  in  a  deep  reverie. 

When  she  came  downstairs  she  was  as  placid  as  a  May 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  w7ent  out  skating  again  with 
Ed  Morgan,  a  young  man  who  had  recently  made  Fredonia 
his  home. 

Terry  was  not  deceived.  He  knew7  that  she  was  hard  hit. 
He  knew  also  that  a  gamer  girl  never  lived.  He  didn’t  know 
what  she  had  wwitteu  to  Marguerite,  and  he  felt  like  kick¬ 
ing  himself  for  having  written  vdiat  he  did  to  Fred  about 
her  new7  beau. 

The  next  day  she  received  a  letter  from  Fred,  written  in 
his  usual  breezy  style,  mentioning  here  and  there  Eunice 
Lambert’s  name,  and  the  line  time  she  w7as  having  dow7n  in 
the  city. 

“Terry  writes  -me,”  he  continued  in  the  letter,  “that  you 
have  a  new7  beau  w7ho  is  very  attentive  to  you.  Kindly  send 
me  his  photograph,  that  I  may  tack  it  up  against  a  tree,  step 
off  ten  paces  and  shoot  it  to  pieces.  Then  I  w7ant  you  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  consider  himself  dead.  You  know 
you  shot  a  fellow'  for  me  once,  and  I’m  willing  to  shoot  a 
dozen  for  you.  I  am  a  dead  shot,  you  know7,  and  when  so 
much  is  at  stake  I  w7ould  consider  a  miss  a  terrible  fatality.” 

The  letter  restored  her  spirits  somew7hat,  and  she  replied 
in  kind. 

“Now,  Fred,”  she  wrote  in  her  light,  bantering  way.  “I 
don’t  wrant  any  blood  shed  on  my  account.  Let  the  best 
man  wdn  and  not  the  best  shot,  for  there  are  many  bad  men, 
worthless  scapegoats,  who  can  shoot  well,  w'hile  there  are 
thousands  of  good  men  w7ho  can’t  hit  a  barn.  I  am  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness  all  the  time  for  fear  you  will  shoot  the 
duke  on  account  of  his  attentions  to  Eunice.  Control  your¬ 
self  and  do  nothing  rash,  for  if  the  nobleman  can  w7in  her, 
let  him  do  so,  as  it’s  her  right  to  please  herself.  I  hope, 
though,  you  will  see  to  it  that  no  matter  who  wins  her  she 
asks  me  to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  Of  course  if  you  win 
her,  Terry  will  expect  to  be  your  best  man,  while  I  w7ould 
stand  up  with  her  as  her  best  girl.  Really  it  wtould  be  a 
feather  in  your  cap  to  beat  the  duke  in  the  race  for  her  hand, 
for  it  w'ould  be  the  triumph  of  an  American  boy  over  one  of 
England's  proud  noblemen.  We  would  be  glad  to  entertain 
you  on  your  wedding  tour.  We  w7ould  decorate  the  house 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney  down  to  the  very  foundations, 
hang  out  Chinese  lanterns  on  the  trees,  and  have  all  your 
classmates  from  old  Avon  on  hand  to  make  the  occasion  a 
memorable  one.” 

Fred  roared  w.ith  laughter  when  he  read  the  letter.  He 
went  in  search  of  Marguerite. 

“Say,  sis,”  he’  exclaimed,  “I’ve  a  letter  from  Evelyn  w7hich 
I  want  you  to  read.  I  w'ouldn’t  show7  it  to  any  one  else  liv¬ 
ing.  She’s  tumbled  to  the  joke  and  gets  back  at  me  with  a 
broadside.” 

“Indeed  she  has,”  said  Marguerite,  after  reading  the  let¬ 
ter.  “She’s  sharper  than  any  law7yer,  isn’t  she?” 

“Yes,  and  sw7eeter  than  any  other  girl  in  the  world.  She 
is  pure  saccharine  itself.” 

“My,  I  w7ant  to  tell  her  that  in  my  next  letter.” 

“No.  don’t  mention  it.  for  she  might  suspect  that  I  had 
showm  you  her  letter.  Hang  it,  I  wish  she  and  Terry  were 
down  here!” 

“So  do  I,  brother;  but  I  know  one. in  the  house  w7ho 
doesn’t.  ” 

“Who  is  she?” 

“  Eunice.  ” 

“Why,  that’s  strange.  She  always  pretended  to  like 
Evelyn.” 

"Oh,  yes,  girls  like  each  other  until  one  gets  in  the  other's 


*Sav.  Evelyn,  I've  a  letter  from  Fred,  and  I’m  blest  if  I 
don't  think  the  Advocate  has  got  him.”  .  } 

“What  makes  you  think  so,  brother?” 

“IP-ad  for  ybursHf,”  and  lie  handed  her  Fred’s  letter. 

She  read  it  through,  but  before  she  finished  her  face  wras 
m  bite  as  a  sheet,  and  Terry  inwardly  regretted  that  he  had 


•diown  it  to  her. 

"Oh,  that’s  just  Fred’s  way  of  talking,”  she  remarked,  as 
she  handed  the  letter  back  to  him. 

Well.  1  don’t  know.  You’d  better  accept  his  sister’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  visit  her,  or  you1!!  Jose  him.” 


w7ay. 

“Be  careful  w7hat  you  say  in  your  next  letter,  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  wdiat  w7e’ve  both  already  written  would  make  it  a 
plain  dead  give-away.  Have  you  sent  out  the  invitations 
to  those  you  wrant  to  have  meet  the  duke  here  on  Wednesday 
evening?” 

“Yes,  and  the  acceptances  have  already  begun  coining  in. 

“How  many  are  you  expecting?” 

“There  will  be  covers  laid  for  twenty-four.” 

“That’s  enough  for  a  house  of  this  size.  There  was  too 
much  of  a  croft'd  at  the  Wilsons,  though  they  have  a  much 
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larger  house  than  ours,  and  it  was  disgusting,  too,  how  they 
lionized  the  Englishman.” 

“Oh.  they  don’t  ol'ten  get  hold  of  a  duke,”  laughed  Margie. 

“Well,  that’s  no  reason  why  they  should  make  fools  of 
themselves  over  him.  I'll  go  down  to  his  hotel  this  after¬ 
noon  and  see  him.” 

A  little  later  Fred  appeared  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  duke  witti  pretty  much 
tin'  same  crowd  around  him  as  on  the  day  he  first  met  him 
there.  It  was  evident  to  Fred  that  the  young  Auglo-mani- 
aes  were  not  pleased  at  his  showing  up  on  account  of  his 
independence  and  incisive  wit,  and  the  nobleman’s  evident  lik¬ 
ing  for  him. 

“Hello.  Fearnot!  Glad  to  see  you,”  said  the  duke,  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  him.  “Where  were  you  yesterday?  I  didn’t 
see  you.” 

“I  was  about  in  spots,  attending  to  private  business.  I 
knew  that  these  fellows  here,  though,  would  see  that  you 
didn’t  lack  for  attention.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  been  at  all  lonely,  but  I  did  want  to  get 
some  more  of  your  original  ideas  about  matters  and  things.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  originality  yourself?”. 

“Really  I  don’t  know,”  laughed  the  nobleman.  “If  I  have 
it’s  quite  different  from  yours.  One  of  our  friends  here  said 
that  yours  wasn’t  originality  at  all,  but  simply  cheek.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  some  of  them  call  originality  over  here. 
It  generally  comes  from  those  who  have  very  little  gray  mat¬ 
ter  under  their  hats.  They  are  more  given  to  imitation  than 
anything  else,  and  their  idea  of  originality  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  genuine  they  can  make  in  their  imitation.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  are  young  men  whose  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  their  fathers,  and  who  when  the  old  man  dies  haven’t 
sense  enough  to  keep  what  he  leaves  them,  and  they  gradu¬ 
ally  drift  away  out  of  sight  into  forgotten  back  numbers.” 

“How  much  money  have  you  made,  Fred?”  one  of  the  young 
men  asked. 

“Enough  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  without  doing  another 
day’s  work.  Your  father  would  gladly  pay  me  ten  thousand 
a  year  to  take  you  under  my  wing  and  teach  you  a  few 
things.”  t 

The  young  man  flushed  indignantly  as  his  companions 
laughed  at  him.  9 

“That’s  all  in  your  imagination,”  he  retorted.  “Your  hat 
rests  <^n  a  bump  of  egotism  rather  than  your  head.” 

“Ask  your  father  about  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  made 
seven  thousand  dollars  out  of  him  last  summer  when  I  sold 
him  a  building  site  up  at  Dedham  Lake.  He  contemplates 
taking  you  up  there  when  he  builds,  hoping  that  a  change  of 
air  and  environment  may  harden  your  head.  He  wivnted 
to  get  in  with  me  and  make  something  for  himself,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  it.” 

“Fearnot,  you  don’t  mean  to  insult  me,  do  you?”  the  young 
man  asked. 

“No,  Walter.  I  didn’t  feel  the  least  bit  insulted  when 
you  asked  me  how  much  money  I’d  made.  ' because  I  knew' 
that  you  didn’t  know  any  better  than  to  ask  such  a  question. 
Generally  I’m  very  easy  with  chaps  like  you.  You  make 
awful  blunders  sometimes,  but  you  don’t  mean  any  harm 
by  it.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  now,”  said  the  duke.  “It’s  very  unseemly  for 
friends  to  quarrel.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott!  You  don’t  call  that  quarreling,  do 
you?”  Fred  asked. 

"Well,  it  would  provoke  a  challenge  in  England.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  in  England.  You  fellow's  over  there 
don’t  know  what  a  real,  genuine  quarrel  is.  You  ought  to 
see  a  couple  of  on*  people  wade  in  with  bowie-knives  and  re¬ 
volvers.  Then  you’d  see  something  that  would  make  your 
hair  curl.” 

“Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Englishmen 
don’t  know  what  lighting  is,”  retorted  the  duke.  “England’s 
drum-beat  is  heard  all  around  the  world,  and  the  sun  never 
sets  on  her  flag.” 

“Yes,  but  how’  did  you  plant  your  flag  there?  Took  land 
away  from  the  savages  who  had  nothing  but  spears  and  bows 
and  arrows  to  tight  with.  That’s  nothing  to  brag  about,  I 
assure  you;  but  you  have  gathered  no  territory  in  the  last 
century  from  your  equals,  and  as  for  the  sun  never  setting 
on  your  flag,  it  doesn’t  on  ours,  either;  for  when  its  red  glints 
strike  the  pine  tops  of  the  forest  of  Maine  in  the  morning, 
the  golden  glow  of  its  sunset  illumines  the  American  flag  oil 
the  Aleutian  Islands..  Your  drum  used  to  bent  right  here  in 
tills  city,  but  it  doesn’t  do  so  any  more.  You  see.  we  Yankees 
can  do  u  little  bragging,  too.  It’s  u  little  bit  of  vanity  we  in¬ 


herited  from  the  old  mother  country.  We  are  of  ihe  sam-'* 
stock,  bin  I  think  over  here  we  have  Improved  on  It  koijh  .” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you  there,”  laughed  the  duke. 

“Well,  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  I’m  right.  The 
greatest  invention  of  tile  century  is  t  he  res  alt  of  American 
ingenuity  We  think  that  our  climate  and  our  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  gives  us  the  prettiest  women  in  the  world.  We  certainly 
have  sharper  rascals  than  you  have.  Not  greater  ones,  but 
smarter  ones.  In  England  you  stuff  a  suit  of  old  clothes, 
hang  it  on  a  pole  in  the  lield  to  frighten  the  crows  away 
from  your  truck.  Over  here  we  fix  up  something  more-  origi¬ 
nal  ana  ingenious,  which  gives  the  crows  such  a  fright  as 
to  make  them  bring  back  all  their  former  stealing.  We  hav<- 
bunco  steerers  and  confidence  men  who  can  cheat  you  out 
of  your  eyebrows  so  deftly  as  to  excite  your  admiration 
rather  than  your  anger.  We  can  send  you  on  a  tbree-thou- 
sand  mile  trip  across  the  continent  in  a  palace  car  that  for 
comfort  and  luxuriousness  rivals  your  room  in  this  hotel, 
while  in  England  you  lock  three  or  four  people  up  in  a  little 
bare  compartment,  keeping  them  practically  prisoners  until 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  you  don’t  know 
any  better  than  to  call  it  exclusiveness.  If  any  railroad  com¬ 
pany  should  attempt  to  put  such  cars  on  any  of  our  roads 
they  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  first  day  by  tlic  trav¬ 
eling  public.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  FEA KNOTS  ENTEKTAIN  THE  DUKE  OF  SCADSBOIlOUGH. 

The  nobleman  was  highly  amused  at  Fred’s  talk  about 
the  superiority  of  America  and  Americans  in  general,  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“We  don’t  brag  of  our  rascals  in  England.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easily  accounted  for.”  returned  Fred. 

“What  is  the  point?”  the  duke  asked. 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  for  a  few  moments, 
and  answered: 

“If  you’ll  excuse  me  till  I  can  step  outside  and  have  my 
laugh  at  your  question,  I’ll  come  back  and  show  you  where 
the  point  is.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  excuse  the  laugh,”  replied  the  duke,  “for  the  sake 
of  the  point.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  that  has  the  point  in 
it.  We  believe  over  here  that  a  picture  is  more  effective  in 
conveying  a  lesson  than  the  best  written  editorial.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  in  speaking  to  a  Scotchman  once  remarked  that  a  Scotch¬ 
man  had  to  be  thrown  down,  sat  upon,  a  hole  bored  into  his 
head  and  a  joke  inserted  before  lie  could  see  the  point  of  it. 
Another  Scotchman  standing  by  remarked,  'That  would  kill 
him.’  ” 


“So  it  would,”  said  the  duke.  “A  man  can’t  stand  hav 
ing  a  hole  bored  In  his  head.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “another  Englishman  when  he  heard 
the  story  remarked  that  the  Scotchman  was  right;  that  in 
couldn’t  survive  the  operation.” 

“I  see  the  point.”  said  the  Duke,  nodding  his  head,  and  thr 
young  men  standing  around  him  wondered  how  it  was  thai 
he  didn’t  teel  insulted.  “But.”  added  the  duke,  “ilial  is  noth 
ing  but  a  bit  of  your  American  exaggeration." 

“It  may  be  an  exaggeration,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  it  is  an 
impression  that  your  people  have  made  upon  ours.” 

“But  America  has  never  produced  a  Shakespeare,  nor  a 
Milton,  nor  a  Byron,  nor  a  Wellington.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  Wellington,  now."  laughed  Fred,  “ho  win 
an  Irishman  with  a  British  uniform  on.  We  are  too  youuu 
yet  to  produce  a  Shakespeare;  it  took  England  a  thousand 
years  to  produce  him.  Your  Milton  was  grand,  but  old  blind 
Hober  beat  him.  Notwithstanding,  the  world  has  been  try 
ing  for  three  thousand  years  to  produce  his  equal.  Byron 
is  line,  so  was  Tom  Moore,  the  Irishman,  but  America*  ha." 
produced  poets  who  sang  just  as  sweetly;  but  don’t  forget 
that  we  are  both  boasting  for  the  same  side,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
We  love  you  fellows  from  the  tight  little  island,  and  w< 
are  all  akin,  but  you  don  t  have  as  much  fun  on  vour  side  ,.v 
we  do  over  here.  You  are  entirely  too  serious.  We  get  mote 
out  of  life  than  you  do.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  laughed  the  duke.  “I’m  sun 
I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  oul  of  it.”  * 

“Yes.  of  course,  for  you  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  mouth;  but  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  are  born  to 
n  different  fate,  and  it’s  the  same  with  the  Berman,  Uw 
Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  and  tiiat’s  why  America  ab-orl  - 
so  much  of  the  population  of  Europe.  I  d  like  nothing  bet 
ter  than  to  show  you  around  that  you  might  see  the  great 
American  elephant.” 
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"Why,  have  you  elephants  in  America?”  the  duke  asked 
w:th  an  innocent  earnestness  that  set  the  others  around  him 
to  tittering. 

"Oh.  yes.  we  have  elephants  right  here  in  New  York  City, 
an  1  sometimes  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  see  them.” 

“Oh.  I  understand."  laughed  the  duke,  who  had  before 
heard  some  of  the  boys  speak  of  “seeing  the  elephant.”  “We 
have  a  few  of  that  kind  in  London.” 

“'ies.  I  saw  him  when  I  was  over  there,  but  he  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  tame." 

“I'm  sorry  I  didn't  meet  you  when  you  were  in  England,” 
remarked  the  duke. 

"Thank  you,  I  regret  it  myself,  but  I  expect  to  go  over 
there  again  some  day.” 

“Good!  I  hope  you  will,  and  perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
abuse  your  mind  about  certain  impressions  you  seem  to  have 
imbibed  about  us.” 

Fred  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the  duke  very  much,  but  the 
other  young  men  were  very  glad  when  he  left  the  party.  The 
majority  of  them  belonged  to  a  namby-pamby  set  of  young 
Anglomaniacs  who  knew  very  little  that  was  of  real  value 
to  a  man,  and  really  had  very  little  ambition  beyond  a  desire 
to  shine  in  society.  He  cared  nothing  whatever  for  them, 
while  they  were  really  afraid  of  him. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  that  the  duke  was  to  dine  with 
the  Fearnots,  a  gay  party  assembled  at  the  Fearnot  resi¬ 
dence,  which  was  all  aglow  with  brilliant  lights  from  garret 
to  basement.  Carriage  after  carriage  arrived  and  unloaded 
the  guests,  wiio  thronged  the  parlors,  library  and  other  rooms 
of  the  house,  dressed  as  if  for  the  opera.  Fred  assisted  his 
mother  with  a  tact  and  good  judgment  that  evinced  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  most  minute  requirements  of 
the  highest  society.  Of  course  Margie,  Mabel  and  Aimee  as¬ 
sisted  wTith  charming  personality,  but  paid  no  more  attention 
to  the  duke  than  to  any  other  guest,  which  w*as  something 
unusual.  At  other  functions  the  nobleman  was  the  lion  of 
the  hour,  and  everybody  else  was  left  to  enjoy  himself  the 
best  way  he  could.  i 

i 

By  some  means  or  other  the  duke  found  out  that  Miss 
Aimee  Merton  was  a  young  lady  with  a  prospective  fortune 
of  several  millions.  Some  young  man  among  the  guests 
gave  him  that  little  bit  of  information,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  do  so  he  made  his  way  to  her  side,  and  so  marked  w*ere 
his  attentions  that  Fred  and  a  number  of  others  noticed  if. 

Of  course  it  was  quite  a  triumph  for  Margie’s  pretty  school¬ 
mate,  and  she  enjoyed  it  immensely.  He  led  her  to  the  din-, 
ing-room,  and  his  attentions  w*ere  extremely  lover-like.  Fred 
had  charge  of  Eunice,  and  as  he  watched  the  nobleman  and 
his  beautiful  companions,  he  remarked: 

"It  looks  as  though  he  has  met  his  fate,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  she*  laughed,  “but  I  don’t  think  her  father  w’ould 
be  willing  to  buy  his  title  for  her.” 

“Do  you  know  her  father?”  Fred  asked. 

"No,  but  I’ve  formed  a  pretty  clear  opinion  of  his  char¬ 
acteristics  from  conversations  with  her,  and  I  judge  he  is  not 
the  man  to  pay  the  gambling  debts  of  a  spendthrift  for  the 
sake  of  his  title.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  There  "are  lots  of  hard-headed  old 
fellows  who  are  easily  buncoed  in  this  w*orld;  but  really  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  see  such  a  nice  girl  as  she  is  consigned  to 
such  a  fate."  N 

“I  don't  think  she’s  a  very  foolish  girl,  Fred,”  remarked 
the  Advocate. 

“Oh.  you  don't  know  wliat  a  girl  may  be  tempted  to  do. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  glittering  prize  by  many  of  them,  and 
there  are  those  who  would  marry  him  more  for  the  sake  of 
being  envied  by  others  of  her  sex  than  for  any  other  consider¬ 
ation.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  her  because  she  is  a  good  girl, 
and  if  I  could  save  her  from  such  a  fate  I’d  do  my  best  to 
do  so.” 

“  [  don’t  know-  how  you  could,”  she  remarked. 

“The  deuce  you  don’t!  What’s  the  matter  with  my  going 
in  and  cutting  him  out?” 

“Really,”  she  laughed,  “I  believe  you  are  conceited  enough 
to  think  that  you  could.” 

•‘Now,  Advocate,  it.  isn’t  like  you  at  all  to  make  such  a  re¬ 
mark  as  that,  and  if  you  do  it  again  I  won’t  love  you  any 
more.  ” 

"Oh,  you  couldn’t,  love  a  girl  if  you  tried  to,”  she  retorted. 

•  Yo  i  are  like  a  moth,  dodging  around  the  flame  as  though 
veu  wanted  to  take  eharge  of  it,  but  somehow  always  failing 
to  do  «o.  I've  often  thought  as  I  watched  a  moth  around 
3  candle,  that  it  really  believed  it  could  extinguish  it  if  it 
wanted  to,  and  sometimes  it  paid  for  its  egotism  with  its 

life.” 


“Thank  you,”  he  returned.  “I  may  not  be  able  to  capture 
her,  but  I’m  blest  if  I  don’t  believe  that  I  can  baffle  him  and 
save  her.” 

“Would  you  do  that  for  me,  Fred?”  she  asked  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice. 

“Of  course  I  would.  Do  you  suppose  I’d  let  a  titled  scape¬ 
grace  like  him  place  his  coronet  ou  your  head  and  doom  you 
to  a  life  of  gilded  misery?  Why,  I’d  chloroform  you,  run 
away  with  and  marry  you  before  you  came  to.” 

It  w  as  a  pretty  bold  expression,  and  for  a  time  she  was  on 
the  point  of  hinting  to  him  that  it  wouldn’t  be  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  chloroform,  but  her  womanly  reserve  checked 
her. 

“I  declare,  Fred,”  she  said  with  a  smile,  “you  do  say  such 
strange  things.” 

“Really,  I  don’t  see  what’s  strange  about  that.  I'm  sure 
I  would  be  doing  her  a  great  service  in  saving  lier  from  the 
duke,  or  you  either;  and  I  wouldn’t  consider  it  any  sacrifice. 
Either  one  of  you  is  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  that  a  true  man 
could  make.  Just  w*atch  him,  now.  wrill  you?  It  looks  as 
thougl/Tie’d  really  made  up  his  mind  that  he’d  found  the  girl 
he  came  to  America  for,  and  she  seems  to  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  have  him  think  so.” 

“Well,  all  girls  like  to  have  attentions  paid  them.  We  all 
have  a  little  streak  of  vanity,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  a  streak  myself  as  big  as  a  fence  rail.”  he 
laughed.  “I  remember  how  proud  I  was  wrhen  you  conde¬ 
scended  to  take  notice  of  me  soon  after  I  appeared  at  the 
academy  at  Avon,  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  boys  became  jeal¬ 
ous  of  me.  I  tell  you  I  felt  strong  enough  to  lick  the  whole 
class  in  a  bunch.” 

“Well,  we  all  took  a  liking  to  you.  Fred.  You  won  mother’s 
good  opinion  more  than  any  student  I  ever  saw*  at  the 
academy,  and  father  frequently  remarked  to  her  that  you 
w*ere  the  brightest  boy  in  the  crowd.” 

“Yes,  I  always  tried  to  show*  off  before  him.  but  I  think 
that  teachers  Tracy  and  Brown1  looked  upon  me  as  a  sort 
of  terror;  but  I  had  a  firm  friend  in  Black  Pete  all  the 
time.” 

“Indeed  you  did!”  she  laughed,  “for  he  often  wonders  to 
this  day  w*hat  became  of  that  blue  and  green  lien  that  es¬ 
caped  from  your  room  in  the  dormitory.” 

“Good!  Good!”  he  laughed.  “I  told  him  I'd  give  him  five 
dollars  if  he  would  catch  her  and  return  her  to  me.  I  think 
I  hoodooed  him  completely.” 

“Indeed  yon  did,  for  he  still  persists  in  saying  that  yon 
were  the  finest  gentleman  that  ever  came  to  the  academy.” 

Eunice  liked  nothing  better  than  to  talk  with  Fred  about 
his  school  days  at  Avon  and  of  his  many  escapades  white 
there. 

They  finally  returned  to  the  great  parlor  where  a  well 
known  opera  singer  had  been  engaged  at  an  expense  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  to  entertain  the  guests  with  selections 
from  several  operas.  Fred  regretted  that  Evelyn  was  not 
present,  as  he  would  have  led  her  to  the  piano  and  sung  wuth 
her,  for  his  voice  harmonized  more  thoroughly  with  hers  than 
any  other  girl’s  with  wiiom  he  had  ever  sung.  As  it  was  he 
declined  to  sing,  though  requested  several  times  to  do  so. 

“Why  don’t  you  sing?”  Eunice  asked  him. 

“Oh,  because  it  is  considered  in  bad  form  by  some  people 
on  an  occasion  like  this  for  the  host  and  hostess  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests  that  they  cau  hire 
somebody  else  to  do.  Of  all  silly  doings  in  the  w*orld,  I  think 
that  society  people  do  the  most.  It’s  all  display  and  small 
talk  without  any  real  enjoyment.” 

“Why,  I’m  sure  every  one  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  eve¬ 
ning.” 

“Yet’s  it’s  in  a  w^ay  prescribed  by  society  rules,  though.  I 
guess  they  wrill  enjoy  the  dancing,  and,  by  the  way,  I  want 
the  first  dance  with  you.” 

“How  about  the  last  one?”  she  asked. 

“I  want  that,  too,  and  as  many  more  as  I  can  get  without 
causing  any  comment.” 

When  the  dancing  began  the  duke  led  Miss  Merton  out 
and  Fred  followed  w*ith  Eunice.  Then  she  had  other  part¬ 
ners  in  rapid  succession,  while  Fred  busied  himself  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  guests  didn't  suffer  from  lack  of  attention.  The 
duke,  however,  committed  a  breach  of  good  manners  by  per¬ 
sistently  dancing  with  Miss  Merton,  but  of  course  no  one 
could  tell  him  so.  Tie  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  the  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  all  present  that  the  young  Indy 
was  the  only  one  w*ith.w*hom  he  cared  to  dance.  Ho  danced 
once  with  Eunice,  once  with  Margie  and  then  with  Mabel 
Miles.  There  were  several  other  young  ladies  present,  who 
were  almost  consumed  with  envy  of  Miss  Merton,  and  many 
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lltUo  snappish  comments  were  whispered  about  among  tliom 
that  tin*  nobleman  was  after  her  fortune. 

One  of  the  guests  passed  Fred  while  he  was  talking  with 
Kun lee  and  slipped  a  little  note  into  his  hand. 

A  few  minutes  later  Fred  asked  the  young  lady  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  and  went  to  another  room,  where  he  opened  the 
note  and  read: 

“The  duke  claims  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  a  watch  since 
he  entered  the  house  this  evening.” 

“By  George.  I  must  see  about  that,”  said  Fred,  at  once  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  a  group  of  the  guests  to  the  duke,  who 
was  again  dancing  with  Miss  Merton. 

He  waited  about  five  minutes  for  the  dance  to  end,  and 
then  went  up  to  him  just  as  he  had  seated  Miss  Merton, 
asked  the  young  lady  to  excuse  him  for  a  few  moments,  as 
he  had  something  important  to  say  to  the  duke.  He  led  the 
latter  aside  and  asked  in  a  whisper  if  it  was  true  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  a  watch  since  entering  the  house. 

“Yes,  it  is  true."  was  the  reply.  “Look  at  this,"  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  part  of  the  watch  chain  which  had  been  clipped  in 
two  by  some  kind  of  a  sharp  instrument,  perhaps  a  pair  of 
nippers. 

Fred  examined  it  critically,  and  said: 

“Be  kind  enough  to  say  nothing  about  it  until  I  have 
searched  through  the  house  for  any  stranger  that  may  have 
slipped  in.  It’s  the  same  here  as  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
where  pickpockets  dress  themselves  up  immaculately  and  get 
in  through  some  device  to  plunder  the  guests.” 

“Oh,  it’s  only  a  little  matter,”  remarked  the  duke;  “don’t 
bother  yourself  about  it.  It  isn’t  the  first  time  that  I  have 
lost  a  watch,  and  perhaps  it  won’t  be  the  last  one.” 

“That  may  be.’’  replied  Fred.  “If  I  catch  the  thief  it 
won’t  be  the  first  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  last  one.  I  liko 
to  even  up  things  with  that  sort  of  gentry,”  and  with  that 
he  turned  away,  going  among  the  guests  in  the  dancing  room, 
the  parlors  and  the  smokiilg-room  in  search  of  any  stranger; 
for  he  knew  personally  all  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present. 
He  failed  to  see  any  one  whom  he  didn't  know,  after  what 
he  thought  was  a  most  thorough  search,  and  was  about  to 
make  up  his  mind  lhat  the  thief  had  left  the  house  with  his 
plunder,  when  he  saw  a  tall,  dignified-looking  man  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs  with  a  hat  and  cane  in  one  hand  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fur  cloak  hanging  over  his  arm. 

“Going  to  leave  so  soon?”  he  asked  him. 

“Yes,  I'm  sorry,  but  the  young  lady  who  came  with  me  is 
feeling  indisposed,  and  I  have  ordered  her  carriage  to  see 
her  home.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Fred,  accompanying  him  to  the 
door,  where  he  asked:  1 

“Where  is  the  lady?  Is  she  in  the  carriage?" 

“Yes.”  was  the  reply,  as  he  started  down  the  stoop. 

“Well,  I  must  bid  her  good-night,”  said  Fred,  descending 
the  steps  with  him.  “It  seems  to  me  very  inconsiderate  on 
your  part,  to  take  her  out  to  the  carriage  without  first  put¬ 
ting  the  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  for  it  is  a  very  cold  night.” 

“She  wouldn’t  wait  for  it,"  said  the  stranger,  “she  was 
so  anxious  to  get  out  in  the  cool  night  air." 

The  man  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stoop  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  street  in  front  of  the  block,  and  said: 

“Bless  my  soul!  I  believe  she  has  driven  home  in  great 
haste!  She  must  be  more  ill  than  I  thought.” 

“That  will  do.  sir,"  said  Fred.  “I'll  take  charge  of  that 
cloak,  if  you  please,  and  the  duke’s  watch  also.” 

“What,  the  deuce  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  stranger  in  a 
stern  tone  of  voice. 

“I  mean  that  you  are  a  thief  who  managed  to  slip  into  the 
house  some  way.  have  got  the  duke’s  watch  and  some  lady’s 
cloak.  Hand  them  over,  now,  or  I’ll  do  you  up  as  quick  as 
a  sausage  grinder  can  cut  up  a  pound  of  meat." 

“Really,  will  you?"  the  man  sneered,  reaching  back  to  his 
hip  pocket  as  if  for  a  weapon;  but  before  lie  could  draw  it 
Fred  gave  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  neck  that  caused 
hltn  to  drop  to  the  pavements  as  if  shot  dead. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED’S  LITTLE  TROmi.F.  WITH  THE  POUC  KM  AN,  AMI  WHAT  RECAJUE 
*  OK  IT. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  the  coachmen  on  the 
carriages  standing  by  the  curb  the  length  of  the  block  in 
front  of  the  Fes  root  residence  when  they  saw  Fred  down 
a  man  in  a  full  dress  suit  with  a  lady’s  for  cloak  on  his 
arm.  No  one  dared  leave  his  horses,  though,  and  Fred,  not 
being  interfered  with,  picked  up  the  fur  cloak  and  was  about 
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to  search  the  man’s  clothes  for  the  duke’s  watch,  when  a 
policeman  ran  up  and  gruffly  asked; 

"What  are  you  doing  to  that  man.  sir?" 

“Recovering  stolen  property."  Fred  replied. 

“Well,  you’d  better  let  me  attend  to  that,”  and  lu*  v,*lfc‘-d 
Fred  by  the  arm  and  pushed  him  roughly  aside.  Just 
several  guests  ran  out,  the  man  at  the  door  having  informed 
them  that  a  fight  was  going  on  outside. 

“What  is  it.  Fenrnot?”  several  of  them  asked. 

“This  fellow  stole  the  duke’s  watch  and  a  fur  cloak  be¬ 
longing  to  some  one  of  the  ladies,  and  when  I  demanded  tin* 
property  of  him  he  made  an  effort  to  draw  a  gun  on  me  and  I 
downed  him.” 

“That’s  Miss  Mayson’s  cloak."  remarked  one  of  the  young 
men. 

“Yes,  so  it  is,”  said  another. 

As  the  pickpocket  still  lay  where  he  had  fallen,  the  officer 
asked  Fred: 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?” 

“Just  gave  him  one  on  the  neck  with  my  fist.  Better 
search  him  for  the  watch  and  a  gun.” 

The  officer  did  so,  and  found  two  fine  gold  watches,  and  a 
revolver  in  his  hip  pocket. 

“Whose  watches  are  these?”  he  asked. 

“One  of  them  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Scadsborough,"  said 
Fred,  “and  tbe  other  may  be  stolen  also,  but  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  them  to  tbe  station  as  evidence  against 
him,”  said  the  officer. 

“Why  not  leave  them  with  the  owners  and  let  them  appear 
against  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do.  Let  ’em  come  to  court  to-morrow 
morning,  identify  theb>  property  and  make  the  charge  against 
him.  It's  often  the  case  that  -when  property  is  returned  the 
witness  fails  to  appear  against  him.  and  he  goes  free." 

“That's  all  right,  then,"  remarked  Fred,  “the  duke  will  ap¬ 
pear  against  him  and  so  will  I.  This  cloak,  though.  I'll  re¬ 
turn  to  the  lady,  as  she  will  need  it  on  such  a  night  as  this 
when  she  returns  home.” 

“Did  he  steal  that,  too?"  the  officer  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  it  must  go  to  the  station  with  the  watches."  said  the 
officer,  taking  hold  of  it. 

“Now,  see  here,  officer,  for  that  lady  to  return  home  with¬ 
out  her  cloak  ou  such  a  night  as  this  would  be  to  imperil 
her  health.  You  have  two  watches  there  which  will  insure 
the  presence  of  witnesses  against  him  without  dragging  the 
lady  into  it.” 

“The  cloak  must  go.  too,"  persisted  the  officer,  still  hold¬ 
ing  oil  to  it. 

*  • 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  the  cloak  doesn’t  go."  returned 
Fred,  jerking  it  away  from  the  officer  and  tossing  it  to  one 
of  the  guests,  telling  him  to  take  it  into  the  house. 

“Then  you  go."  said  the  policeman.  “I  arrest  you  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

“That’s  all  right,  I  can  stand  it:  but  you  don't  subject  tlm 
lady  to  any  indignity." 

,  “Don’t  you1  give  me  any  lip,  now,  or  I'll  crack  your  bead." 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not  making  any  resistance.  I’ll  go  along  with 
you,  but  don’t  you  attempt  to  show  off  any  of  your  police 
brutality  on  me.  for  l  won’t  have  it." 

“You  won’t,  eli?  Take  that,  then,"  and  lie  aimed  a  blow 
at  Fred’s  head  with  bis  locust. 

Fred  was  expecting  it,  and  of  course  parried  it.  The  officer 
struck  at  him  agaiu,  and  again  it  was  parried.  Fred  was 
backing  away  from  liim.  saying  to  several  of  bis  guests: 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  witnesses  of  this  assault." 

The  policeman  in  a  rage  rushed  at  him.  aiming  a  blow  at 
his  bead  for  the  third  time.  Thou  Fred  caught  him  by  tin* 
wrist  and  dealt  him  a  blow  in  t lie  face  that  stretched  him 
flat  on  the  pavement.  Tie  was  up  again  in  the*  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  altemptod  to  draw  bis  revolver,  hut  before  In* 
could  do  so  lie  was  downed  again,  and  Fred  took  the  rc- 
volver  and  club  away  from  him. 

By  this  time  the  pickpocket  had  recovered  and  scrambled 
to  bis  feet.  Several  of  the  guests  seir.od  him  and  held  him 
to  prevent  his  escaping. 

In  the  meantime  the  policeman  seized  Fred  in  the  collar. 

“That's  all  rigtft,"  said  Fred.  “I  haven’t  refused  to  go  to 
the  station  with  you.  I  simply  object  to  being  clubbed.” 

The  officer  blew  bis  whistle,  and  a  few  minute"  later  an 
other  one  ran  up  and  took  charge  of  the  pickpocket 

“Now  come  on  to  the  station.*’  said  the  arresting  officer,  and 
as  they  started  off  the  other  guests  returned  to  the  house. 
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1'iit  on  their  overcoats  and  accompanied  l>y  Judge  Fenrnot, 
entered  a  couple  of  carriages  and  drove  off  to  the  station. 

1  hey  reached  there  in  advance  of  the  prisoners.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  at  his  desk.  and.  knowing  Judge  Fearnot  personally, 
asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  The  judge  was  explaining 
it  to  him  when  the  officers  arrived,  bringing  in  Fred  and  the 
pickpocket. 

A  charge  was  made  against  Fred  of  interfering  with  an 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Captain."  said  Fred,  "all  these  gentlemen  here  are  wit¬ 
nesses  that  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Ho  made  three  at¬ 
tempts  to  erack  my  head  with  his  club,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  I  had  to  kuock  him  down  and  disarm  him.” 

"That’s  a  very  serious  thing,  sir.”  said  the  captain,  “to 
strike  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.” 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  captain,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  “on  the 
contrary,  it’s  a  very  serious  thing  for  an  officer  to  attempt 
to  crack  a  man’s  head  with  his  club  who  never  refused  to 
come  to  the  station  with  him.  There  is  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  going  on  in  this  city,  and  I  intend  to  make  a 
test  case  of  this.  I  am  ready  to  give  bail  for  my  son  for  his 
appearance  in  court  to-morrow  morning.” 

“I  can’t  take  any  bail.  You’ll  have  to  send  for  the  judge.” 

"All  right,  I’ll  send  for  him.”  and  a  messenger  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  the  residence  of  the  police  magistrate,  who  put 
in  an  appearance  a  half  hour  later,  and  directed  the  captain 
to  lock  up  the  pickpocket  and  let  Fred  go. 

They  returned  to  the  house,  where  the  story  was  told,  and 
it  created  quite  a  sensation.  Of  course  the  festivities  went 
on  till  a  late  hour,  and  then  the  guests  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

The  next  morning  Fred,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  a 
half  dozen  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  of  the  trouble  in 
front  of  the  Fearnot  residence,  appeared  in  the  police  court. 
Of  course  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  convinced  the  judge 
that  the  policeman’s  assault  on  Fred  was  entirely  unpro¬ 
voked,  and  that  the  latter  exercised  the  natural  right  of  self- 
defense  to  save  his  head  from  being  cracked  by  the  officer's 
club.  The  charge  against  him  was  dismissed. 

“.Vow."  said  Judge  Fearnot.  "I’m  going  to  carry  this  case 
be/ore  the  Police  Commissioners,  and  also  before  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  on  a  charge  of  atrocious  assault.” 

The  policeman,  seeing  that  great  influence  was  arrayed 
against  him.  wanted  to  apologize,  but.  Fred  wouldn’t  re¬ 
ceive  it.  saying  be  intended  to  make  an  example  of  him. 

"Now.  1  think  you  are  going  too  far,  Fearnot.”  said  the 
police  captain.  "You've  blackened  the  officer's  eyes,  and 
that,  with  his  offer  of  apology,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you." 

"Oh,  do.”  put  in  Judge  Fearnot.  not  waiting  for  Fred  to 
reply,  "every  policeman  in  this  city  who  clubs  unoffending' 
citizens  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  force  and  given  from 
three  to  five  years  in  State  prison.  There  are  thousands  of 
respectable  citizens  in  New  York  who  dread  policemen  more 
than  they  do  footpads  and  burglars.  1  have  several  times 
thought  of  publicly  offering  my  services  free  of  ehargo  to 
prosecute  any  policeman  who  uses  his  club  on  a  citizen  un¬ 
necessarily. " 

The  duke's  watch  was  returned  to  him,  as  was  the  other 
one,  which  belonged  to  a  guest  who  had  not  missed  it  uni il 
1)  •  heard  of  the  trouble  out  in  trout  of  the  house. 

The  next  day  a  friend  of  the  policeman  (talk’d  on  Fred  for 
th«*  purpose  or  trying  to  persuade  him  to  drop  the  matter 
against  the  officer,  but  Fred  stubbornly  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  lor  a  moment. 

“Usually  1  never  go  any  further  than  the -punishment  I  can 
inflict  personally  in  defending  myself,”  hr  remarked  to  the 
policeman's  friend,  "but  that  fellow  is  paid  liberally  by  1  lie 
citv  to  protect  instead  of  assaulting  people,  and  if  I  hadn’t 
been  physically  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  would  prob- 
jjUv  to-day  he  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  and  laid  up  for  a 
v,e..s  or  ten  days.  It’s  a  duty  that  (  owe  to  the  citizens  of 
V*w  York  to  make  an  example  of  him.  lie  is  simply  a  brute 
v.-j-n  relies  upon  his  uniform  l’or  immunity  from  punishment.” 

"Well  let  in.’  tell  you.”  said  the  policeman's  friend,  "those 
fellows  all  stand  by  each  other,  and  if  you  force  ibis  thing 
in  th*-  bitter  «  nd.  you  may  probably  find  cause  to  regret  it. 
Tin  v  cun  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  without  making 
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well  aware  of  that."  returned  Fred.  "1!  is  an  admis- 
on  vour  part  that  they  are  not  til  to  wear  Hie  uniform  of 
officer-,  and  I'm  sorry  that  1  nave  no  witness  to  the  state- 
met  that  toil  have  j it- r  made;  still  I'm  not.  afraid  of  the  en¬ 
tire  force  of  the  city,  for  I  intend  to  keep  within  llu*  pal” 
<jf  tie  latA,  defend  myself  when  attacked  and  to  save  uiy 


head  from  being  cracked  T  won't  hesitate  a  moment  to  put 
the  man  out  of  service  who  attempts  it." 

The  man  went  away  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  case 
until  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Police  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  Judge  Fearnot,  the  officer 
was  lined  twenty  days’  pay.  Then  on  top  of  that  suit  was 
begun  against  him  by  the  judge  in  behalf  of  his  son.  who 
was  a  minor.  , 

In  the  meantime  the  English  nobleman  called  almost  daily 
at  the  Fearnot  residence  to  pay  court  to  Miss  Morton  and 
of  course  such  attentions  by  a  man  in  his  station  in  life  got 
into  the  newspapers,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  young 
lady  received  a  letter  from  her  father,  whose  home  was  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  making  inquiry  about  it.  and  suggesting  that 
she  return  home  immediately. 

"Oh.  m.v!”  she  exclaimed  on  reading  the  letter,  “just  look 
at  this,  Margie.”  and  she  passed  the  missive  over  to  Mar¬ 
guerite  for  her  to  read. 

“Oh,  you  must  not  go  home  just  now,"  protested  Margie. 
“Just  write  to  your  father  and  tell  him  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it;  that  you  have  no  idea  whatever  of  becoming  a 
duchess.” 

“Well,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  to  be  one  when  he  hasn’t 
proposed. " 

“Say,  Aimeo.  it  looks  as  though  he  intends  to  propose. 
What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him  if  he  does?” 

“My!  I  don't  know,”  laughed  Aimeo. 

“Well,  you’d  better  make  up  your  mind  about  it.  for  it’s 
very  evident  that  he  thinks  your  bank  account  will  be  enough 
to  pay  for  his  title.” 

“Margie,  do  you  really  think  he  would  propose  to  a  girl 
he  didn’t  love?” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know.  You  know  what  brother  says  about 
him,  that  he  is  looking  for  a  rich  wife  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  and  he  doesn't  care  whether  she's  young,  pretty  or 
lovable  so  long  as  she's  got  the  money.” 

“Oh,  I  think  Fred  is  too  severe  on  him.  He’s  a  finely  edu¬ 
cated  man,  a  splendid  dancer,  a  good  dresser  and  so  very 
attentive.  ” 

"Yes,  he’s  all  that,”  laughed  Margie,  “but  will  he  be  at¬ 
tentive  after  marriage,  and  when  he  has  spent  all  the  dowry? 
tf  such  a  man  loved  a  woman  for  herself  alone  he  might 
be  as  attentive  as  the  average  husband,  but  brother  says  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a.  hundred  such  marriages  turn  out  miser¬ 
able  failures.”  * 

“How  doos  he  happen  to  know  so  much  about  it?  He’s 
never  been  married,  and  lie  isn't  yet  of  age." 

"Oh,  you  know  brother.  He  reads  everything,  and  what  he 
reads  he  never  forgets.  He  has  a  wonderful  memory.  The 
troubles  of  the  nobility  always  got  into  the  papers.” 

Oil-!  like,  Aimeo  Merton  had  to  consult,  with  Mabel  and 
Eunice,  to  whom  she  showed  her  father’s  letter,  after  which 
slm  wrote  him  that  she  didn’t  know  that  the  duke  had  been 
paying  her  any  mom  attention  than  ho  had  to  several  other 
ladies,  and  that  she  didn't  believe  that  he  was  serious,  and 
that  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  was  very* far  from  be¬ 
ing  so.  She  begged  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
with  her  old  schoolmate  to  the  end  of  the  time  extended  her 
by  tli'-'  invitation  from  Margie  and  her  mother. 

Her  letter  satisfied  her  parent,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  duke's  attention  to  her  for  some  time.  The  noble¬ 
man,  however,  was  unremitting  in  liis  attentions,  sending  her 
flowers  from  the  hothouses  daily,  to  say  nothing  of  sweet¬ 
meats  enough  to  kill  a.  dozen  girls. 

One  day  Fred  asked  Margie  if  she  thought  that  Miss  Merton 
was  in  love  with  the  nobleman. 

"Really  I  don’t  know,”  Marguerite  replied,  “but  whether 
she  is  or  not  she'll  accept  him  if  he  proposes,  for  there  are 
very  few  girls  who  could  resist  the  temptation  to  become  a 
duchess. " 

"By  George!"  he  muttered.  “R  would  be  a  crime  on  my  part 
to  lei  such  a  girl  throw  herself  away  on  a  blackleg  gambler 
like  him  just  because  lm  was  born  with  a  litlo." 

"Why,  what  can  you  do  about  it,  brother?  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  in  the  matter." 

"No.  but  hanged  if  1  don't  try  to  baffle  him  in  some  way.” 

On  thinking  the  matter  over  Fred  reasoned  lhat  the  duke 
would  marry  no  girl  whose  father  refused  to  pay  down  the 
amount  of  dowry  that  lie  would  demand,  no  matter  how 
mindi  ho' might  be  in  love  with  her.  or  she  with  him. 

"It  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  talk  with  Aimeo  about  it." 
he  reasoned  with  himself,  "so  I  intend  to  post  her  father  as 
lo  what  sort  of  a  chap  In*  is.  and  as  lie  holds  iho  purse¬ 
strings,  the  whole  matter  will  rest  with  him.  He  may  think 
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It  cheeky  on  my  part  to  mention  it  to  him,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  girl  I’ll  do  it.” 

On  leaving  the  house  he  met  the  nobleman  again  at  his 
hotel,  and  as  the  latter  was  extremely  anxious  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance  and  remain  on  good  terms  with  him,  was 
very  cordial  in  his  manner  toward  him.  The  usual  number 
of  Anglomaniacs  were  around  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
bored  by  him.  He  invited  Fred  up  to  his  room,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him. 

“Fearnot,”  said  he,  “I’d  like  to  speak  confidentially  with 
you.  Those  fellows  downstairs  bore  me.  You  seem  to  know 
more  than  all  of  them  put  together.” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  I  didn’t  know  more  than 
the  bunch  of  them  I’d  consider  myself  an  ignorant  booby; 
yet  they  belong  to  the  best  society  of  the  city;  theii>  fathers 
are  bankers  and  merchant  princes  and  railroad  magnates.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  We  have  a  good  many  such  in 
England.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  for  me  to  win  the  hand  of  Miss  Merton?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  that.  So  far  as  I 
know,  she’s  not  engaged  to  any  one,  or  even  in  love.  Win¬ 
ning  her  affections  and  winning  her  hand  are  two  different 
matters.  Her  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  affections, 
but  as  he  controls  her  fortune  he  naturally  controls  her  hand, 
so  if  you  can  win  her  affections,  you’ll  have  to  see  the  old 
man  about  her  hand.  Of  course  you  don’t  want  her  with¬ 
out  her  fortune.” 

The  nobleman  winced  at  that,  but  w*as  shrewd  enough  not, 
to  assent  to  the  idea,  for  he  remarked: 

“Oh.  she’s  a  very  estimable  young  lady,  and  the  man  who 
wins  her  affections  will  be  fortunate  indeed.  I’m  a  little 
bit  surprised  that  you  haven’t  laid  siege  to  her  yourself.” 

“Well,  over  here  we  American  boys  generally  fall  in  love 
with  a  girl  before  we  begin  a  siege  of  that  kind.  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I'm  a  little  bit  interested  in  another  direction,  with 
one  whom  I  knew*  long  before  I  ever  met  Miss  Merton  and 
her  cousin,  Miss  Miles.” 

“Oh!”  smiled  the  nobleman,  “I’d  like  to  make  a  wrager  with 
you  that  I  can  name  the  girl.” 

“Well,  I  w*on’t  w*ager,  but  you  can  guess  as  much  as  you 
please.  ” 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  guess,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  admire  your  taste,  too,  for  Miss  Lambert  is  a  very  queenly 
woman,  physically  and  mentally.” 

“Indeed  she  is!”  laughed  Fred;  “but  you've  missed  it  about 
a  million  miles.” 

“Oh,  have  I?” 

“Indeed  you  have,  my  dear  sir.” 

“Well,  I  w*as  quite  sure  that  I  w*as  right.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUKE  IS  BAFFLED,  AND  WHAT  BECAME  OF  IT. 

The  duke  was  a  little  bit  surprised  w*hen  Fred  denied  be¬ 
ing  in  love  with  Eunice  Lambert.  He  himself  w*ould  have 
preferred  her  to  Miss  Merton  had  her  fortune  equalled  the 
latter’s.  # 

“Well,  I  really  can’t  understand  how  you  could  be  thrown 
in  the  society  of  such  a  lady  without  falling  in  love  with 
her.”  he  remarked,  “for  she  is  one  who  would  grace  a  man’s 
home  as  but  few*  young  ladies  could.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I’m  the 
sort  of  fellow  who  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  would  prefer  a 
girl  he  loved,  no  matter  what  her  station  in  life  might  be,  to 
the  most  beautiful,  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  lady  in 
all  the  land.  It  is  different  with  people  in  your  set,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  ” 

“Oh.  yes:  there  are  certain  social  requirements  in  English 
Society  that  one  must  conform  to  or  he’ll  find  himself  in  a 
rather  embarrassing  position.” 

“Yes.  that’s  one  of  the  detriments  of  society.  We  have  a 
little  of  it  over  here,  but  it’s  confined  to  that  class  of  people 
we  were  talking  about  the  other  day  when  I  remarked  that 
mankind  was  the  only  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
produced  fools.” 

“Oh.  yes.  1  suppose  you  class  me  among  the  fools.” 

“Oil,  no,  a  man  is  not  a  fool  simply  because  he  does  foolish 
things  sometimes.  Wise  men  do  foolish  thing  sometimes." 

“Oh.  now,  you  an*  contradicting  yourself.  If  wise  men 
do  foolish  things,  wherein  is  the  difference  between  them 
and  ordinary  fools?” 

“Say,  rny  Lord  Duke,”  laughed  Fred.  "I  suppose  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  old  tradition  that  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man  that 
ever  lived,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  but  really  I  can’t  recall  any  partic¬ 
ular  wise  thiug  he  ever  did.” 


“That’s  it.  He  is  called  the  wisest  man,  but  really  I  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  greatest  fool  the  world  ever  produced,  for 
he  married  several  hundred  women.” 

The  nobleman  laughed  heartily,  and  admitted  that  he  didn’t 
think  that  so  many  marriages  was  evidence  of  very  gnat 
wisdom. 

“But  I  really  do  think,”  he  added,  “that  it  is  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  a  man  in  looking  around  for  a  wife  to  get  one 
with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  both  him  and  her  in  the 
swim.” 

“Yes,  you’ll  find  thousands  of  people  who  will  agree  with 
you  on  that  point,  but  I  have  been  taught  that  while  riches 
will  bring  comfort,  they  don’t  always  bring  happiness,  and 
that  the  men  or  women  who  lead  unhappy  lives  are  spiritual 
and  mental  dyspeptics.” 

“Oh,  that’s  some  of  your  queer  philosophy.  Are  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Miss  Merton’s  father?” 

“Only  slightly.  I  believe  I  met  him  two  or  three  times  in 
my  father’s  office,  for  on  twro  occasions  he  was  his  counsel  in 
some  railroad  litigation.” 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?” 

“He’s  a  clear-headed  business  man,  who  has  made  a  large 
fortune  by  energy  backed  by  good  judgment.” 

“Does  he  pay  any  attention  to  the  duties  of  social  life?” 

“Really  I  don’t  know.”  replied  Fred.  “His  life  has  been 
a  very  busy  one.  I  think  he  has  left  society  matters  to  his 
wife,  whom  I  have  never  seen.” 

Fred  saw  the  drift  of  the  nobleman’s  questions,  and  an¬ 
swered  them  frankly  and  truthfully.  The  duke,  however, 
pushed  his  inquiries  no  farther,  and  a  few  days  later  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  Aimee  Merton,  w*ho  referred  him  to  her 
father. 

She  was  greatly  excited  when  she  told  the  girls  about  it, 
and  they,  of  course,  were  considerably  excited  also.  She 
begged  them,  though,  not  to  say  anything  about  it  until  she 
knew  what  her  father  would  do. 

The  next  day  after  the  proposal  the  duke  asked  Fred  to 
accompany  him  to  Reading,  Pa.,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
elder  Merton. 

“Wait  a  few*  days,’’  Fred  suggested,  “for  I  think  he  will  be 
here  in  the  city,  and  of  course  will  be  my  father’s  guest.” 

The  nobleman  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and  that  night 
Fred  took  the  train  for  Reading,  and  the  next  morning  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  office  of  Miss  Merton's  father. 

He  w*as  closeted  with  him  for  about  an  hour,  after  which 
he  came  away,  returning  to  the  city  in  the  afternoon. 

A  couple  of  days  later  NMr.  Merton  arrived  in  New  York 
City,  w*ent  to  the  office  of  Judge  Fearnot,  who  insisted  on 
his  making  his  residence  his  home  while  in  the  metropolis, 
and  he  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  carriage  to  his  resi- 
J  deuce.  Of  course  his  daughter  and  niece  welcomed  him  lov- 
ingly. 

“What’s  this  I  hear,  daughter?”  he  asked  of  Aimee,  “about 
and  English  duke  paying  you  such  marked  attention?" 

Aimee  laughed,  blushed,  and  admitted  that  the  duke  had 
been  very  attentive  to  her. 

”We,ll,  does  lie  want  to  take  you  away  from  us.  carry 
you  oyer  to  England  and  leave  your  father  and  mother  with¬ 
out  a  daughter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic?" 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know*  what  he  wants  to  do.  He's  a  real  nice 
gentleman,  and  I'm  glad  you've  come  to  New  York  while  ho 
is  here,  as  I’d  like  to  have  you  meet  him,  for  I’m  sure  you 
I  would  like  him.” 

j  “I  don’t  know*  whether  I  would  or  not.  It  depends  upon 
I  whether  he  wants  to  take  you  away  from  us  or  not:  if  he 
does,  I’m  sure  I  won't  like  him.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  expect  me  to  marry  some  time,  father?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  I  would  rather  have  you  marry  a  clerk 
in  my  office  and  stay  where  mother  and  I  can  see  you  daily, 
than  to  have  you  go  to  Europe  and  live  with  a  crow*u  on  vour 
head.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Merton,”  laughed  Fred,  "old  as  you  are.  if  you 
were  a  woman,  I’d  hug  aud  kiss  you  for  that.  You  talk  iike 
a  genuine  American,  and  if  I’m  not  built  that  way  myself. 
I’ve  been  making  a  mistake  all  my  life." 

That  evening  the  duke  called  on  Miss  Merton  again,  and 
was  introduced  to  her  father.  As  he  shook  hands  with  him. 
the  Pennsylvanian  eyed  him  keenly  as  if  sizing  him  up.  but 
was  polite  and  extremely  pleasant.  The  nobleman,  of  course, 
exerted  himself  to  please  and  make  a  good  impression,  and 
during  the  evening  made  an  appointment  with  him  to  moot 
him  at  Judge  Fearuot’s  office  the  next  day. 

After  he  left  Mr.  Merton  had  an  interview*  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  which  he  asked  her  pointedly  if  the  duke  had  nrono^si 
to  her. 
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“Yes,  father, 

**  ^  ery  well, 
jx*  so  V  ” 


he  has."  she  admitted,  “and  I  referred  him  to 
then,  you  will  abide  by  my  decision,  I  sup- 


jrse.  father,  for  I  am  sure  3'ou  know  what  is  best 


“Of  eon 
for  me.” 

"Yes,  yes,  I  hope  I  do.” 

The  next  day  the  duke  met  him  and  was  closeted  in  a 
private  room  with  him  for  nearly  an  hour.  lie  asked  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  iu  marriage. 


“Xow,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Merton,  “she’s  my  only  daugh¬ 
ter.  and  of  course  very  dear  to  her  mother  and  myself.  We 
desire  for  her  all  the  happiness  that  one  can  attain  in  this 
life,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  her  life  is  not  wrecked  by 
a  marriage  that  promises  no  happiness  for  her.” 

"Of  course,  of  course,  that’s  right,”  assented  the  nobleman. 
“I  can  promise  her  a  position  in  English  society  equal  to 
any  iii  the  kingdom  outside  of  royalty  itself.  I  have  large 
estates,  a  London  house  and  a  great  establishment  in  the 
country.” 


“Oh,  so  far  as  wealth  and  position  is  concerned,  she  is  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  supplied  with  that,”  returned  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian.  “for  there  is  no  society  in  America  which  she  can¬ 
not  enter.  It’s  her  happiness  that  I’m  most  concerned  for. 
You  have  inherited  the  title  of  your  ancestors  and  a  large 
estate  that  goes  with  it,  but  title  and  wealth  do  not  bring 
happiness.  It  may  satisfy  social  ambition.  Now,  if  she  loves 
you  and  you  love  her,  and  you  can  show  me  that  you  possess 
no  bad  habits,  that  would  mar  the  happiness  of  a  loving  wife, 
I  will  interpose  no  objections  to  your  union  with  her;  but 
if  you  are  a  gambler,  and  have  gambling  debts  to  pay,  and 
if  there  are  blemishes  upon  your  personal  record  that  would 
bar  the  doors  of  society  against  a  gentleman  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  certainly  would  not  give  my  consent.  There  isn’t  a 
throne  in  Europe  that  would  be  sufficient  inducement  to  gain 
my  consent  to  her  union  with  an  unworthy  man.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  you  except  the  simple  fact  that  you 
are  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Scadsborough,  a  member  of  the 
English  nobility.  As  for  your  title,  I  wouldn’t  give  two  cents 
for  it  unless  the  right  sort  of  a  man  owns  it,  although  I 
know  that  it  is  a  glittering  prize  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
silly  young  people.  Before  I  give  my  consent  to  her  union 
with  any  man.  he  must  prove  himself  a  nobleman  by  nature, 
and  not  by  a  patent  issued  by  a  king  or  a  queen.” 

“You  are  very  severe,  sir,”  remarked  the  duke.  “I  fear 
that  you  share  a  common  prejudice  in  this  country  which 
the  newspapers  frequently  give  expression  to.  I  am  perhaps 
no  better  and  certainly  no  worse  than  the  average  member 
of  the  English  nobility.  The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  plays 
cards  where  money  is  staked,  and  it  is  not  considered  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  all  derogatory  to  his  manhood  or  dignity.” 

“Well,  over  here  we  call  all  such  gamblers  who  on  the 
turn  of  a  card  will  hand  over  thousands  of  dollars  to  an¬ 
other.  I  shall  certainly  make  sure  that  my  daughter’s  dowry 
is  not  used  that  way.” 

“Then  you  won’t  give  your  consent,”  he  asked. 

“Not  unless  you  can  dissipate  my  objections,”  was  the 
calm,  firm  reply. 

.  “But  what  if  I  sign  an  agreement  never  to  participate  in 
a  game  of  chance  again,”  asked  the  duke,  who  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  give  up  all  hope  of  gaining  his  consent. 

“How  old  a  man  are  you?”  Merton  asked. 

“I  am  thirty-six  years  of  age,  sir.” 

“Then  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  your  age  would  break  up 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  My  daughter  is  but  eighteen  years 
old.  and  all  the  years  of  her  life  have  been  happy  ones.  Your 
estate  is  probably  heavily  mortgaged  for  money  to  pay  gam¬ 
bling  debts.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cease  your  attentions  to  my  daughter 
altogether.” 

The  duke  rose  to  his  feet,  his*  eyes  flashing,  made  a  pro¬ 
found  bow  and  left  the  room  without  uttering  another  word. 

X^ate  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Merton  returned  to  the  Fearnot 
residence  with  the  judge,  where  he  informed  his  daughter 
that  be  had  refused  his  consent  to  her  becoming  the  Duchess 
of  Scadsborough.  She  turned  wbitedn  the  face,  and  retired  to 
Iter  room,  for  she  had  been  mentally  building  air  castles  and 
dreaming  of  social  triumphs  in  the  very  presence  of  British 
royalty. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Margie  whispered  to  Fred  that  her 
schoolmate  was  crying  her  eyes  out  up  in  her  room  because 
her  father  had  refused  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the 

duke. 

"Level  headed  old  man,”  chuckled  Fred. 


.  “Brother,  don’t  say  anything  like  that  where  sin-  can  hear 
yon,  for  the  poor  girl  is  just  heart-broken  over./i.” 

“Oh,  she  needs  another  story  on  top  of  her  lead,  but  of 
course  don’t  tell  her  that  I  said  so.  He  is  Doming  in  the 
world  but  a  gambler  who  is  after  her  money.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  her,”  said  Margie,  whose  lender  heart 
was  greatly  touched  over  the  grief  of  her  scboo.mate. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  too,  that  she  is  so  foolish  as  to  be  willing 
to  marry  such  a  man  as  be  is  for  bis  title.” 

“But  are  yon  sure  lie  is  a  gambler,  brother?” 

“Yes.  The  affairs  of  men  like  him  are  frequently  held  up 
to  public  view,  and  all  the  world  hears  of  them.  Lie  lias  been 
a  roystering  blade  all  his  life,  and  lias  squandered  the  income 
of  his  large  estate,  which  he  lias  mortgaged  for  years  to  come. 
The  property  being  entailed  prevents  him  from  selling  it  or 
even  mortgaging  it,  but  be  has  mortgaged  the  income  of  it 
for  nearly  twenty  years  to  come,  so  really  he  is  a  poor  man 
so  far  as  handling  cash  is  concerned.” 

“How  do  you  know  all  that,  brother?” 

“Oh,  I  have  found  out  all  about  him.  little  girl,  but  don’t 
you  repeat  a  word  to  her  what  I  have  said  to  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  won’t  say  a  word!  but  do  you  think  that  the 
duke  will  call  on  her  again.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  lie  should,  for  he  certainly  doesn’t  want 
her  unless  he  could  get  her  money;  and  if  the  old  man  re¬ 
fuses  to  put  up,  I  think  that  settles  it.” 

Aimee  Merton  failed  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table  that 
evening,  nor  did  she  come  down  to  the  parlor,  where  Fred 
was  exerting  himself  to  entertain  the  others.  Margie  and 
Mabel  spent  most  of  the  evening  with  her,  leaving  Fred  and 
Eunice  together.”  '  '  . 

“Have  you  heard  the  news?”  Eunice  asked  him. 

“What  news?  Mr.  Merton’s  refusal  of  the  Duke?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  about  it.  How  is  she  taking  it?” 

“I  think  she  is  pretty  badly  put  out  about  it.” 

“Well,  she  shouldn’t  be,  for  there  are  thousands  of  better 
men  than  be  is  who  would  be  glad  to  win  her.” 

“Yes,  but  they  are  not  Dukes.” 

“Do  you  look  at  it  that  way,  too?”  he  asked. 

“No,  indeed!  I  would  rather  reign  in  a  good  man’s  home 
than  to  be  a  queen  on  a  throne  ruling  millions  of  subjects.  ” 
“Sensible  to  the  last!”  said  he,  smiling.  “I’m  going  to  take 
the  trouble  to  try  to  find  a  good  man  for  you.” 

“Say,  Fred,  are  you  going  to  run  a  matrimonial  agency?” 
“No,  but  I’m  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend, 
and  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  for  whom  I  would  do  a 
favor  quicker  than  for  you.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something;  when  I  want  you  or  anv 
one  else  to  hunt  around  for  a  lmsbaud  for  me.  I'll  tell  you 
so.” 

“Good!  I’m  beginning  to  wonder  how  many  good,  hard, 
sound,  sensible  bumps  you’ve  got  on  your  head,  Advocate. 

I  know  your  heart  is  all  right.  It  never  did  go  wrong,  but 
heads  that  make  no  mistakes  are  very  rare.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  give  me  credit  for  having  some  sense.” 
“I’ve  always  given  you  credit  for  that.  Advocate,”  and 
from  that  point  she  led  on  in  the  direction  of  some  very  warm 
sentiment,  and  he  was  beginning  to  squirm  when  Judg-e  Fear- 
uot,  Mr.  Merton  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  entered  the  room  and  asked 
him  to  sing  and  play  for  them.  He  was  so  glad  that  they 
had  come  to  his  relief  that  he  sprang  up,  went  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  sing  and  play  in  an  extremely  merry  mood.  The 
two  elderly  gentlemen  laughed  heartily,  aud  the  judge  asked: 

“Where  are  the  other  girls?  What’s  the  matter  with 
them?” 

“They  are'  up  in  Aimee’ s  room,”  said  Eunice.  “Shall  I  ask 
them  to  come  down?” 

“Yes,  if  you  please.” 

She  ran  up  to  the  room  after  the  girls,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  Marguerite  and  Mabel  to  come  down  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  but  Aimee  flatly  refused  to  do  so.  The  little  beauty  nacl 
a  temper  of  her  own,  and  just  then  sne  was  giving  way  to  it 
in  no  little  degree. 

The  girls  assisted  Fred  in  entertaining  the  elderly  people 
till  quite  a  late  hour;  then  they  retired. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Merton  appeared  at  the  breakfast 
table,  but  was  far  from  being  iu  a  jolly  humor.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  for  up  to  that 
time  she  bad  seldom  been  thwarted  in  anything  that  she 
wished  to  do. 

“Now,  daughter,”  said  her  father,  “I’m  going  back  homo 
to-day;  do  you  wish  to  return  with  me?” 

“No,  father,  I  would  rather  stay  and  finish  my  visit  ” 

“All  right,  dear.  If  you’ll  give  me  your  pocketbook  I’ll 
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1111  It  up  for  you.  l*iu  not  afraid  of  your  running  away  with 
tho  Duke,  to*'  your  pocketbook  won’t  hold  as.  much  money  as 
he  wants.  Let  him  tind  some  other  girl  who  Is  willing  to 
pay  his  gambling  debts  and  live  alone  in  his  castle  neglected, 
and  Insulted  by  his  servants,  while  he  attends  horse  races, 
gambling  dens  and  Indulges  In  all  manner,  of  dissipation. 
Don't  get  mad,  now,  and  run  off  with  some  other  fellow  just 
for  spite.  I’ll  commission  Fred  here,  that  if  he  sees  you 
about  to  do  such  a  thing,  to  take  you  in  charge  and  marry 
you  himself.” 

“Great  Scott  I”  exclaimed  Fred  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  "don’t  go  to  leaving  such  a  hint  as  that  behind  unless 
you  want  me  to  act  upon  it.” 

“Oh.  young  people  nowadays  don’t  need  hints,”  chuckled 
the  old  man. 

Aimee  said  nothing,  but  she  bit  her  lip,  and  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  had  she  been  alone  with  her  father  she  would  have 
roasted  him.  As  it  was,  when  he  was  about  to  leave,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  sent  a  loving 
message  to  her  mother  and  promised  to  be  good. 

“Oh,  no  need  of  exacting  such  a  promise  as  that  from  her,” 
laughed  Fred,  who  was  standiug  by,  “she  was  born  good  and 
lias  been  a  good  girl  ever  since.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TERRIBLE  DUEL  THAT  NEVER  WAS  FOUGHT— THE  BAFFLED 
FORTUNE  HUNTER  RETURNS  HOME. 

Fred  accompanied  his  father  and  Mr.  Merton  downtown, 
and  saw  the  latter  on  board  the  train  in  Jersey  City.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  father’s  office,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Terry  telling  him  the  story  of  the  duke’s  failure  to  capture 
Margie’s  schoolmate  and  her  fortune. 

“And  I’ll  tell  you,  old,  man,”  lie  wrote,  “if  his  ducal  nibs 
knew  how  much  I  had  to  do  with  his  disappointment  I  would 
not  only  get  some  left-handed  blessing  from  him,  but  prob¬ 
ably  something  straight  from  the  shoulder.  The  silly  girl 
was  actually  willing  to  throw  herself  away  on  him,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  thousands  of  others  like  her  here 
and  elsewhere  in  America.  The  Advocate  agrees  with  my 
views  about  American  girls  marrying  titled  foreigners.  She  ' 
prefers  good,  straight-out  American  boys  like  you  and  me. 
She  has  told  me  as  much  without  naming  anybody,  and  it  is 
my  conceit  that  we  are  down  on  her  list  of  eligibles.  Of 
course  I’m  not  suggesting  that  you  go  back  on  Mary,  but  if 
she  should  happen  to  go  back  on  you,  you  can  find  a  mighty 
good  substitute  in  the  vicinity  of  dear  old  Avon  Academy. 
The  girls  are  still  here,  and  will  probably  remain  several 
weeks  yet.  They  are  having  a  high  old  time,  and  giving 
your  humble  servant  all  the  trouble  they  possibly  can.  That 
opera  chorus  that  you  managed  last  season  was  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  comparison  with  these  four  girls.  I  am  cloak- 
bearer  for  all  four,  general  adviser,  man  of  all  work,  provider 
of  amusement,  personal  sympathizer,  victim  of  capricious 
tempers,  receiver  of  blame  for  everything  that  goes  wrong, 
and  a  dreamer  of  dreams  that  never  come  true.  I  long  for 
the  sympathy  of  yourself  and  Evelyn,  but  1  suppose  the  lit¬ 
tle  minx,  instead  of  sympathy,  would  give  me  nothing  but 
sneers.  Wliat’s  the  matter  with  her,  anyway?  In  her  last 
letter  to  me  she  didn’t  mark  a  spot  on  the  sheet  of  paper  for 
me  to  kiss.  When  can  we  expect  both  of  you  down  this  way? 
There’s  room  enough  in  the  house  for  more,  and,  oh,  how 
gladly  I  would  divide  my  troubles  with  you.” 

Of  course  Terry  laughed  heartily  over  the  letter  when  lie 
received  it,  and  passed  it  over  to  Evelyn  with  the  remark: 

“There,  sis,  I  guess  Fred  intended  for  me  to  show  you 

this.” 

Of  course  she  read  it  eagerly  and  then  remarked: 

“I’m  glad  he  lias  something  to  do  that  keeps  him  at  home 
to  give  his  mother  and  sister  a  chance  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.” 

“Well,  how  about  that  invitation  of  his  for  us  to  go  down 
and  help  him  out  of  his  troubles?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  go!”  said  she.  with  ail  emphatic  shake  of  her 
head. 

“Why  not?  What’s  the  matter?  He  has  asked  us  to  go 
down.  ” 

“Yes,  blit  young  Indies  don’t  accept  invitations  from  young 
men  of  the  family  to  pay  a  visit.  Ii  will  be  well  enough  for 
you  to  go  down.  There  are  girls  enough  in  the  house  now.” 

“Ob.  hung  it.  I  don’t  want  to  go,"  said  Terry.  “I’m  eu- 
Joylng  myself  well  enough  just  now." 

“So  am  I.”  she  returned. 

The  truth  is.  Evelyn  preferred  to  avoid  giving  Eunice  Lam¬ 
bert  auy  reason  to  think  that  she  was  afraid  to  trust  Fred 


with  her.  She  knew  that  the  Advocate  had  a  Jealous  dis¬ 
position,  and  didn’t  wish  to  do  anything  that  would  give  her 
any  grounds  for  Jealousy,  She  had  little  or  none  herself,  and 
detested  it  in  others.  She  was  a  rare  combination  ol  gn«*l 
nature  and  good  sense. 

Down  in  the  city  the  next  day  after  Mr.  Merton  returned 
to  his  home  Fred  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  hotel  where  the 
duke  was  stopping,  and  was  a  bit  surprised  at  the  roldm*** 
with  which  he  was  received  by  tlu*  nobleman,  who  bowc  '  to 
him  in  a  very  formal  way  and  then  appeared  to  iak<-  no 
further  notice  of  him. 

The  young  men  around  him  took  the  cue  from  Hi  in.  and 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  also;  but  there  were  other  gentle¬ 
men  present  with  whom  Fred  was  well  acquainted,  and  La- 
conversed  with  them  for  quite  a  while. 

“Oh.  ho,”  lie  thought  to  himself.  “I  half  suspect  that  tin* 
titled  fortune  hunter  is  giving  me  credit  for  liis  discomfiture." 

He  noticed  that  the  duke  had  been  drinking  wine  quite 
freely  with  some  of  the  young  men,  for  his  face  was  some¬ 
what  flushed,  and  lie  judged  from  that  that  he’d  been  pretty 
hard  hit. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  whispered  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  had  been  talking,  “1  understand  that  the  duke  lias  bor¬ 
rowed  ten  thousand  dollars  from  Walter  Haynes’  father.” 

“The  deuce  you  say  I  What  securities  did  lie  give?” 

“Oh,  nothing  but  an  I.  O.  U.,  I  believe.  I  hear  that  Walter 
worked  it  for  him.” 

“Well,  I  guess  that’s  the  last  he  will  ever  see  of  it.  I  Sup¬ 
pose  he  is  willing  to  pay  that  in  return  for  the  social  recog¬ 
nition  the  fellow  is  giving  to  his  hopeful  son.” 

Unfortunately  for  Fred  an  individual  whom  he  didn’i  know 
was  standing  behind  him  near  enough  to  overhear  what  he 
said.  The  stranger  repeated  it  to  some  one,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  had  reached  Walter  Haynes. 

“It’s  not  true,”  said  Walter,  “that  father  loaned  him  the 
money.  I  did  it  myself.  Fearnot  would  have  been  glad  to 
accommodate  mm,  but  he  couldn’t  raise  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  save  liis  life.  He  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows,  that 
blows,  and  blows,  and  blows,  and  the  duke  is  supremely  dis¬ 
gusted  with  him,  so  much  so  that  lie  no  longer  visits  at  the 
Fearnot  residence.  He  couldn't  stand  their  common  ways.” 

The  next  day  Walter’s  remarks  wore  repeated  to  Fred,  but 
be  merely  laughed. 

“But,”  said  his  informant,  “a  friend  of  mine  says  that  lie 
heard  the  Duke  say  that  you  were  a  low  fellow,  and  that  he 
wouldn’t  recognize  you  again.” 

“Who  is  your  friend?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  bring  him  into  any  trouble.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that.  1  won't  mention  his  name.  All 
I  want  to  be  certain  of  is,  whether  or  not  the  duke  made 
any  such  remark.  Give  me  your  friend’s  name  with  the 
privilege  of  asking  him  if  he  really  heard  the  duke  say  that.” 

His  informant  gave  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  heard  the  nobleman  make  the  remark,  and  that  evening 
Fred  met  him  at  a  social  function  uptown  and  asked  him 
about  it. 


“Who  the  deuce  told  you  that?”  the  gentleman  inquired. 

“A  friend  of  yours  and  mine.  Will  you  kindly  say  whither 
or  not  you  heard  him  make  that  remark?” 

“Yes.  1  heard  him;  so  did  five  or  six  others,  but  I  don’t 
wisn  to  be  quoted  in  the  matter  at  all.” 

“That’s  all  right;  you  will  not  be  quoted.” 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  the  nobleman  and  liis  coterie 
of  friends  arrived,  and  of  course  was  the  lion  of  the  evening. 
He  danced  with  a  number  of  young  ladies,  and  on  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  several  times  over, 
began  paying  most  devoted  attentions  to  her.  and  *-111*.  of 
course,  felt  highly  flattered.  Fred  wandered  about  among 
the  guests,  for  he  was  very  popular  with  the  majority,  but 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  nobleman.  He  ieVi  the 
house  before  the  latter  did# 

The  next  day  he  paid  another  visit  to  the 
was  lolil  by  two  or  three  others  what  tin* 
about  him,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
rnentnry  expressions. 

“Yes.  1  heard  about  it.”  he  replied  to  his  informers 
am  willing  for  him  to  say  whatever  he  feels  like  saving.” 

\\  hy  don  t  you  call  him  to  aeeouut?”  one  of  them  asked 

“I  will  when  the  account  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it.” 

“The  deuee!  Don’t  you  consider  that  sufficient?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ll  attend  to  him  In  time." 

.lust  then  the  duke  accompanied  by  several  well  known 
young  society  men  came  along  and  l>n died 
elbow,  pretending  uot  to  see  him. 
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Quuk  us  a  flash  Fred  grasped  him  by  the  collar,  jerked 
loin  arouud  facing  him,  saying: 

Ht  re,  you  titled  blackleg!  1  have  it  from  several  friends 
who  say  that  they  have  heard  you  making  remarks  deroga¬ 
tory  of  myself  and  the  Fearnot  family.” 

I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you.”  said  the  duke,  trying  to 
l-ull  away  from  him.  “You  are  a  low  fellow,  entirely  beneath 
a  gentleman’s  notice." 

Oh.  is  that  so?”  said  Fred.  "Let  me  see  what  kind  of  a 
tellow  you  are."  and  he  slapped  him  on  both  oheeks,  then 
pushed  him  away  contemptuously,  saying: 

"Y'ou  know  ray  address.  You  are  a  common  blackleg  gam¬ 
bler.  but  I’ll  give  you  satisfaction  simply  because  of  the  title 
you  bear.  ” 


The  duke  was  livid  with  rage,  and  woujd  have  struck  Fear¬ 
not  had  not  a  number  of  the  young  men  with  him  interfered 
to  prevent  him  from  Moing  so. 

Ol  course  it  created  a  sensation  in  the  great  hotel,  and  a 
crowd  of  nearly  a  hundred  people  gathered  around.  The 
duke’s  friends  escorted  him  to  his  room,  while  Fred  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  intimate  associate  left  the  hotel  in  order  to  let 
the  ^xc*tement  subside  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Y\  ithin  a  couple  of  hours  the  incident  was  in  the  later  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  evening  papers,  and  it  created  a  very  decided  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  highest  circles  of  metropolitan  society.  Fred 
received  unstinted  praise  from  all  sides,  while  scores  of 
younger  people  of  both  sexes  condemned  his  action  in  very 
„  thoughtless  speech.  With  a  great  many  of  the  younger  people 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sacrilege  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  noble- 

►  man.  The  morning  papers  had  sensational  articles  about  the 
duke,  and  every  one  expressed  the  opinion  that  young  Fearnot 
could  easily  prove  every  charge  he  made  against  the  titled 
foreigner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  was  told  that  if  he  didn’t  call 
Fearnot  out  and  tight  him  he  might  as  well  leave  America,  a 
fact  which  he  well  knew  himself.  He  selected  a  friend  and 
wrote  out  a  challenge  to  be  delivered  to  Fearnot. 

"Oh,  that  won’t  do,”  said  his  friend;  “if  you  send  this  you 
violate  a  law  that  would  send  you  to  State  prison.  It  would 
send  me  there,  too,  for  delivering  it.” 

The  duke  then  wrote  a  note  inviting  Fred  to  meet  him  over 

>  the  Canada  line  just  north  of  Rouse’s  Point,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  communication  from  him. 

When  the  note  was  delivered  to  Fred,  he  very  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  gave  the  duke’s  second  a  written  promise  to  take 
the  next  train  for  the  Canada  border. 

"Oh.  if  I  had  Terry  with  me  now,”  he  remarked,  when  the 
second  left,  “but  as  lie  isn’t  here  I  will*  have  to  get  some  one 
else  to  go  with  me,”  and  he  at  once  went  in  search  of  a 
friend,  explained  the  situation  to  him.  and  a  couple  of  hours 
later  they  took  the  train  for  Rouse’s  Point. 

They  expected  to  find  the  duke  and  some  of  his  friends 
on  board  the  same  train,  but  he  was  not  there.  They  reached 
Rouse’s  Point  the  next  morning,  put  up  at  a  hotel  and  re¬ 
mained  there  three  days  without  hearing  anything  at  all 
from  the  nobleman. 

Then  Fred  telegraphed  to  another  friend  in  the  city  to  find 
out  what  had  become  of  the  fellow  and  let  him  know. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  he  received  a  reply  stating  that  the 
duke  was  still  at  the  hotel  surrounded  by  liis  usual  corterie 
of  friends,  whereupon  Fred  telegraphed  to  a  New  York  paper 
a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  duke  inviting 
him  to  meet  him  on  the  Canada  border,  and  gave  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  delivered  it  to  him,  adding: 

"I  have  been  here  three  days  and  have  heard  nothing  from 
him.  I  slapped  his  face  on  both  cheeks  publicly  at  his  hotel, 
denouncing  him  as  a  cowardly  poltroon,  a  fortune  hunter  and 
a  common  blackleg  gambler,  i  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  We  return  on  the  next  train.” 

When  he  arrived  in  the  city  Fred  returned  home  in  time 
to  meet  hi<  lather  at  iho  evening  meal. 


-I  ivd.  my  boy,”  laughed  the  judge,  “you’ve  ruined  the  duke 
11:0-0  tlionnigbly  so  far  as  New  Y’ork  is  concerned.  It  is 
stated. in  the  evening  papers  that  the  reason  he  didn’t  go  up 
to  Canada  to  meet  you  was  that  he  had  learned  from  a  re- 
ljabh*  source  that  you  were  a  minor,  and  therefore  not  re- 
spon-ibb*  for  your  actions;  that  he  wouldn’t  demean  himself 
bv  meeting  a  youth  on  the  field  of  honor.  It  was  the  worst 
-u^e  In*  eouid  possibly  have  put  up.  and  the  whole  city  is 
laughing  at  him.” 

Fred  remained  at  home  during  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  one  of  the  great  dailies  published  an  account  of  his 
double  "duel  with  two  French  military  officers  in  Paris  in 
n  iiieii  he  had  pinked  both  his  antagonists,  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  tb.'.t  little  bil  of  history  of  the  young  American  had 


more  to  do  with  the  nobleman’s  refusal  to  meet  him  in  Can¬ 
ada  than  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minor. 

The  facts  of  that  double  duel  had  never  been  published  in 
New  York  before,  and  Fred  wondered  how  the  paper  got 
hold  of  them.  It  took  him  several  days  to  find  out. 

The  story  had  been  written  to  a  friend  in  New  York  by 
the  young  French  count,  who  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
double  duel.  As  for  the  duke,  he  was  snubbed  on  all  sides, 
except  by  a  few  young  men  of  the  Walter  Haynes  stamp, 
who  didn’t  have  brains  enough  to  understand  the  force  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Fortunately  for  the  duke  he  had  borrowed  money  enough 
to  pay  liis  very  expensive  bill  at  the  great  hotel  and  buy  a 
ticket  for  Liverpool:  three  days  after  Fred’s  return  to  the 
city  from  Rouse’s  Point  lie  ’sailed  for  England.  Then  it 
came  Fred’s  time  to  he  the  lion  of  the  hour.  He  received  iu- 
vitations  from  all  sides;  but  he  accepted  only  a  few,  and 
at  each  place  very  firmly  declined  to  talk  about  the  matter 
further  than  to  say  that  he  had  baffled  the  fortune  hunter 
and  was  glad  of  it. 

“But,”  said  one  young  lady,  “he  was  a  duke,  the  title  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  his  famly  for  over  two  hundred  years;  and  a 
great  many  people  consider  such  a  title  worth  having  to  the 
extent  of  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars.” 

“Oh,  yes.  it  would  be  if  a  lady  cJould  get  it  without  having 
to  take  him:  but  of  course  I  can’t  discuss  such  a  question 
with  any  lady  who  could  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint.” 

The  next  letter  that  Fred  received  from  Terry  gave  him  a 
tremendous  roasting  for  not  telegraphing  to  him  to  meet  him 
at  Rouse’s  Point. 

Fred  laughed,  and  wrote  back  that  he  had  thought  of  do¬ 
ing  so,  but  was  afraid  that  he  would  offend  Mary  Hamilton 
by  enticing  him  away  froqj  her  side. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  Duke  of  Scadsborough’s  departure 
for  England,  Fred  learned  from  a  young  friend  that  the  noble¬ 
man  had  said  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Fearnot  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  trouble  in  New  York,  because  Merton  in 
his  conversation  with  him  made  mention  of  a  little  incident 
that  the  duke  himself  had  acquainted  Fred  with. 

"He’s  away  off  on  that,”  remarked  Fred  when  he  was  told 
about  it.  “I  never  mentioned  to  Mr.  Merton  a  single  thing 
about  him  that  had  not  already  been  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  old  man  is  a  very  hard-headed  old  fellow,  who 
wasn’t  investing  in  foreign  titles  for  Iris  daughter,  and  that 
fact,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  trouble.  I 
think  him  a  rather  sorry  specimen  of  a  man.  and  it  is  enough 
to  make  a  genuine  American  Vblush  with  shame  at  the  way 
our  society  people  toadied  around  him.  but  then  metropoli¬ 
tan  society  doesn’t  represent  America  by  any  means.” 

"Look  out,  Fred.”  said  his  friend,  “if  you  offend  New  York 
society,  you’ll  find  yourself  snubbed  as  badly  as  flie  duke 
was." 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  to  offend  anybody.  I  guess  society  feels 
ashamed  of  itself  sufficiently  without  any  comment  being 
made.  It’s  a  custom,  you  know,  for  I  have  read  many  times 
of  how  English  society  entertained  half-naked  negroes  in  Lon¬ 
don  because#  they  were  chiefs  or  princes  of  some  Hottentot 
tribes  in  Africa.  Give  a  baboon  or  a  big  chimpanzee  a 
title,  and  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  bow  down 
before  them.  1  repeat  what  1  once  said  to  the  duke,  that  man¬ 
kind  furnishes  the  only  fools  in  the  universe.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  confoundedly  sarcastic,  Fred,”  laughed 
his  friends. 

“Well,  I  feel  sarcastic  at  times,  and  want  to  get  out  of  the 
city  to  mingle  with  the  plain  common-sense  people  of  the 
country  in  a  smaller  town.  11  makes  me  sick  to  look  at  a 
young  man  with  a  monocle  stuck  in  his  eyes,  his  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  pasted  down  over  half  liis  forehead,  draw¬ 
ing  out  his  small  talk  with  a  bored  air.” 

While  he  was  talking  with  his  friends  a  well-dressed  mus¬ 
cular-looking  man  came  up  and  remarked: 

"Fearnot,  now  that  the  duke  has  left,  don’t  you  think  you 
were  rather  severe  with  him?” 

"No.  sir,  I  do  not,”  said  Fred. 

“Well.  1  do.” 

"That’s  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  You  have  a  right  to 
think  just  as  you  please  about  it.  and  I  don’t  know  that  any 
one  can  object  to  your  doing  so.” 

“No.  of  course  not;  but  one  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
friends.  ” 

“Of  course  he  has.  That’s  a  right  that  I  have  exercised 
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frequently.  I  would  defend  a  friend  against  a  wrong  or  an 
Imposition  as  quickly  as  I  would  defend  myself.” 

“Well,  Seadsborough  and  1  have  been  friends  for  several 
years,  and  1  know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  you  have 
done  him  a  great  injustice.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  come  forward  and  say  so  while  he 
was  here?” 

“1  wanted  to,  but  he  begged  me  not  to  do  or  say  anything, 
as  he  didn’t  wish  to  engage  in  a  squabble  with  one  who  was 
a  minor.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “I  never  knowingly  did  an  in¬ 
justice  to  another  In  my  life.  Now,  if  you  will  put  it  in  writ¬ 
ing,  showing  wherein  I  have  done  him  an  injustice,  I  will 
very  promptly  make  a  reparation  over  my  own  signature. 
All  my  life  I  have  tried  to  be  a  gentleman  and  just  to  every¬ 
body.  I  charged  that  he  was  a  coward  and  a  poltroon.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  with  which  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  stated  that  he  was  a  blackleg  gambler,  and  a 
fortune  hunter,  and  if  you  can  show  me  wherein  I  deviated 
from  the  strict  truth  in  that  charge,  I  will  place  a  written 
apology  in  your  hands,  although  I  don’t  even  know  your 
name.” 

“Well,  the  wrong  you  have  done  him  is  this:  In  nearly 
every  club  in  this  country  and  Europe,  among  gentlemen, 
games  of  chance  are  played  for  large  stakes,  and  no  one  ever 
charges  the  members  with  being  gamblers,  yet  you  call  him 
by  that  very  obnoxious  title.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  are  making  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence.  If  a  poor  woman  is  caught  shoplifting  in  one  of  our 
big  stores,  she  is  denounced  as  a  thief  and  a  shoplifter;  but 
if  a  wealthy  woman  is  caught  at  it  she  is  called  a  kleptoman¬ 
iac.  yet  one  is  just  as  much  a  thief  as  the  other.  I  hope  you 
see  the  point.  Now.  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Seadsbor¬ 
ough  is  a  regular  gambler  who,  for  years,  has  supported  him¬ 
self  by  gambling  when  he  won,  and  mortgaged  the  income  of 
his  entailed  estate  to  pay  when  he  lost.  It  will  take  a  much 
tiner  sophist  than  you  are,  me  either,  to  point  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  sort  of  thing  and  a  common,  professional 
gambler  as  we  understand  them  in  this  country.” 

“Blit  what  business  is  it  of  yours  if  he  does  gamble?  What 
right  have  you  to  tackle  a  stranger  when  he  comes  to  the 
city  and  make  an  assault  on  his  reputation  that  way?” 

“Simply  the  ri^ht  of  self-defense,  sir.  He  denounced  me 
behind  my  back  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  friends  as  be¬ 
ing  a  ‘low,  common  fellow,’  hud  said  the  eutire  Fearnot  fam¬ 
ily  was  of  the  same  type.  I  came  down  here,  met  him  face 
to  face,  instead  of  retorting  in  kind,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
used  such  language.  That  I  considered  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  What  I  had  to  say  about  him  I  said  to  his  face,  just  as 
any  gentleman  would  have  done,  and  if  you  would  not  have 
done  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumstances,  I  for  one 
would  have  an  extremely  small  opinion  of  your  manhood 
and  self-respect.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  don’t  care  anything  for  your  opinion,”  re¬ 
torted  the  stranger. 

“Then  why  have  yon  said  anything  to  me  about  it?  You 
are  contradicting  yourself.  I  guess  you  are  just  about  the 
same  stripe  of  a  man  that  Seadsborough  is,”  and  with  that 
he  started  to  turn  away,  when  the  man  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  displaying  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and  hissed  at  him: 

“Do  you  wish  to  insult  me  and  slap  my  faqe  as  you  did 
Scadsborough’s?” 

“No,  I  have  no  desire  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you  at 
all.  but  if  you  don’t  let  go  my  arm,  you’ll  get  a  much  harder 
slap  than  Seadsborough  did.” 

For  reply  the  man  tightened  the  grip  on  Fred”s  left  arm, 
and  the  next  moment  received  a  smash  in  the  face  that 
stretched  him  on  the  floor.  There  were  perhaps  fifty  people 
present,  moving  about  the  great  business  office  of  the  hotel, 
and  there  was  an  instant  rush  to  the  spot  where  it  occurred. 
The  stranger  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  was  instantly  seized  and 
prevented  from  continuing  his  attack  upon  Fred. 

He  AVas  perfectly  savage  in  his  efforts  to  get  at  his  assail¬ 
ant,  but  of  course  he  was  not.  permitted  to  do  so.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hotel  came  up  to  Fred,  who  instantly  apologized, 
adding: 

“He  began  the  attack  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  me 
to  do.  Is  he  a  guest  of  your  house?” 

“No.  but  he  comes  here  often  for  his  dinner.” 

“I  dine  here  frequently  myself,  with  friends.  I  don’t  even 
know  his  name,  but  he  came  up  to  me  claiming  to  be  a  friend 
of  Seadsborough,  and  began  criticising  my  actions.  I  will 
leave  the  ’hotel  at  once."  and  running  his  arm  through  that 
of  his  friend  he  passed  out  into  the  street  and  walked  down 
toward  Broadway. 


That  very  evening  ho  went  with  a  friend  to  an 
club,  where  gymnastic  exorcises  were  going  on  pretty  nearly 
all  the  time.  He  was  walking  around  with  a  couple  of  friend* 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  duke’s  friend. 

“Ah,  Fearnot,”  the  fellow  exclfl lined,  “i’vo  been  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  run  up  against  you.” 

“Well,  you  are  up  against  me  now,”  remarked  I  red. 
“What’s  your  good  pleasure,  if  I  may  ask?” 

“Nothing  more  or  less  than  to  give  you  a  good  thrash¬ 
ing,”  and  with  that  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Fred’s  face,  who,  of 
course,  was  expecting  it,  and  on  his  guard.  The  blow  w;n 
parried,  and  another  returned  which  landed  squarely  on  the  , 
fellow’s  nose,  mashing  it  ns  fiat  as  a  pancake,  and  sending 
him  staggering  backward  into  the  arms  of  one  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  friend  of  his.  He  was  a  game  fellow,  and  returned 
to  the  attack  like  a  regular  English  bulldog. 

There  is  no  use  in  describing  the  fight,  as  it  was  again  one 
of  Fred’s  usual  settos  in  which  his  skill  as  a  boxer  triumphed 
most  signally.  He  blackened  both  eyes  of  his  assailant,  be¬ 
sides  smashing  his  nose,  and  landed, several  blows  on  his  solar 
plexus  that  finally  knocked  him  out.  m  I 

“Call  on  me  again  when  you  want  any  more  of  it."  Fred 
remarked  to  him.  Perhaps  your  friend,  the  Duke  of  Scads- 
borough,  will  let  you  kiss  his  foot  when  he  hears  what  a  tool 
you’ve  made  of  yourself  in  his  interest.” 

“I’ll  see  you  later,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Oh.  yes y'l  suppose  you’ll  lay  for  me  with  a  sandbag,  or 
else  try  \to  slip  a  knife  -into  my  back;  but  if  you  have  any 
affair  that  you’d  like  to  have  settled  up  before  you  get  off 
the  earth,  you’d  better  attend  to  it  before  seeing  me  again,  un¬ 
less  you  do  it  in  a  square,  manly  way.  I  don’t  like  to  soil 
my  hands  with  chaps  like  you,  but  sometimes  gentlemen  are 
compelled  to  kick  a  dog.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,”  growled  one  of  the  fellow’s  friends. 
“Why  add  insult  to  injury?” 

“You  can’t  insult  a  man  of  his  stripe.” 

“Yes,  you  can,”  said  the  fellow.  “He’s  as  much  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  you  are.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  rankest  kind  of  an  insult,”  said  Fred,  giv¬ 
ing  the  fellow  a  slap  in  the  face,  “and  there’s  my  resentment 

of  it.”  J 

The  man  fairly  howled  with  rage,  and  rushed  at  Fred  with 
his  head  lowered  as  if  with  the  intention  of  butting  him;  but 
the  latter  was  alert,  sprang  aside  and  landed  a  blow  on  his 
neck  that  sent  him  rolling  over  on  the  floor  completely  knocked 
out. 

In  a  place  like  that,  where  the  visitors  were  all  admirers 
of  the  manly  art,  no  ‘one  interfered  with  the  fight.  The  fel¬ 
low  was  taken  up  by  his  friends,  and  it  took  them  nearly 
ten  minutes  to  get  him  iu  condition  to  stand  on  his  feet  again. 
He  wanted  to  continue  the  fight,  but  a  personal  friend  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

“Say,  Fearnot,  I’ll  give  you  a  certified  cheek  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  if  you’ll  teach  me  to  knock  people  out  that  way." 
said  a  very  enthusiastic  gentleman,  who  had  been  taking 
sparring  lessons  for  some  time  in  the  club. 

“Well,  I  guess  the  teacher  at  this  club  can  give  you  all 
the  points  that  I  could.  I  got  all  of  mine  by  paying  for  them 
in  an  athletic  club  right  here  in  this  city.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  taking  lessons  for  three  months,  but  I’ll 
be  hanged  if'l  can  knock  out  a  fellow  that  way.” 

“Maybe  you  are  not  built  lor  that  sort  of  thing.”  laughed 
Fred.  “I’ve  had  a  motto  that  has  been  my  guide  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  that  is:  Whatever  I  have  to  do 
try  to  do  it  well,  and  later  on  I  had  another  one  which  I 
still  keep  before  me  all  the  time,  and  that  is:  Work  and 
Win.  It’s  constant  practice  that  leads  up  to  perfection. 
I’ve  met  some  pretty  tough  fellows  and  got  some  awful  hard 
thumps,  but  I  got  the  best  of  them  more  by  skill  than  by 
strength.  This  meeting  was  entirely  unexpected  by  me.  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  that  I  hear  of  the  Duke  of  Seads¬ 
borough  and  his  friends.  He  was  about  the  dirtiest  fellow 
with  a  title  that  I  ever  met,  and  yet  had  the  polished  exterior 
of  a  gentleman.” 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke,  and 
how  he  baffled  the  titled  fortune  hunter,  who  was  in  search 
of  an  innocent  daughter  of  some  wealthy  American,  with 
whoso  dowry  he  .hoped  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  ami  start 
afresh  in  his  career  of  dissipation. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FE  A  KNOT’S  DV.Y* 
OR.  THE  GREAT  REUNION  AT  AVON.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


J—  -  .„nge$t  street  ear  ride  in  the  world  for  a  nickel, 

twenty-eight  miles,  began  February  1,  by  the  street  rail¬ 
way  system  of  Chicago.  Universal  transfers  and  single 
fare  throughout  the  city  on  surface  lines  went  into  effect, 
despite  a  suit  by  a  minority  stockholder  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
novation. 


Owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  growth  of  the  parcel  post  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  the  Adams  Express  Company  of 
Canandaigua,  X.  Y.,  has  closed  its  offices  here  and  at 
Batavia.  The  business  of  the  company  will  be  handled  "by 
the  local  agent  of  the  American  Express  Company.  A 
similar  consolidation  will  be  effected  in  other  smaller 
towns. 


A  lofty  bridge  of  the  cantilever  type  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  ovei;  the 
Eio  Chico  on  a  new  line  between  Durando  and  Llano 
Grande.  It  was  planned  at  first  to  build  a  steel  viaduct 
over  the  ravine,  but  later  the  engineers  decided  to  con¬ 
struct  a  single  track  cantilever  bridge.  This  structure  has 
anchor  arms  105  feet  long,  and  cantilever  arms,  each  135 
feet  in  length,  carrying  a  suspended  span  of  120  feet.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  between  bank  walls  is  701  feet 
6  inches.  The  base  of  the  rail  is  244  feet  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ravine. 


An  explosion  that  could  be  heard  for  fifty  miles  followed 
the  dropping  of  a  meteor  into  the  plant  of  the  Young 
Torpedo  Company,  Sistersville,  W.  Va.,  recently  among 
five  hundred  quarts  of  glycerine.  The  meteor  was  seen 
bv  several  persons  to  shoot  across  the  sky,  and  C.  C. 
Curtis,  an  official  of  the  city,  saw  it,  a  blazing  and  seeth¬ 
ing  ball  of  fire,  drop  into  the  plant.  He  was  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  from  the  plant.  He  was  stunned  by  the 
spectacle,  and  the  explosion  knocked  him  to  the  ground, 
but  he  was  unhurt.  The  explosion  tore  a  gap  in  the 
-earth  300  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep.  Every  window  in 
the  city  was  shattered,  and  similar  damage  was  done  in 
surrounding  towns,  even  as  far  as  Clarksburg,  thirty  miles 
distant. 
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ectric  service  company  in  Abilene,  Kansas,  is  manu- 
cr  its  own  poles  of  reinforced  concrete  owing  to  the 
supply  of  timber  poles.  The  poles  are  cast  in 
ece  wooden  molds  and  range  from  20  feet  to  35 
length,  with  a  diameter  ranging  from  6  inches  at 
to  JO  itches  or  13  inches  at  the  bottom,  depending 
ic  height  of  the  pole.  The  poles  are  octagonal  in 
md  have  a  hollow  galvanized  iron  core,  consisting 
•o  rangin*'r  from  0  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base 
nele-  at  the  top.  They  are  reinforced  with  4,  6  or 
The  cost  of  making  these  poles  in  sizes  of  20,  25, 
35  feet  is  $2.43,  $3.85,  $5.86,  $7.57  respectively. 
y>\(  '  of  the  same  sizes  would  cost  respectively  $2, 


$3.95,  $6.65 


and 
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The  Crocker  Land  Expedition,  commanded  by  Donald 
B.  MacMillan,  is  now  in  winter. quarters  at  Etah,  Green¬ 
land,  having  been  prevented  by  unfavorable  ice  condi¬ 
tions  from  crossing  Smith  Sound  to  Ellesmere  Land, 
where  it  had  been  planned  to  establish  the  base.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  expedition  sailed  from  New  York  on 
July  2,  the  “Diana,”  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  off  Barge 
Point,  Labrador,  July  17.  As  she  proved  to  be  unfit  for 
further  service,  the  steam  sealer  “Erik”  was  chartered  at 
St.  John’s  to  take  her  place,  and  a  new  start  was  made 
for  the  North  on  August  5.  Along  the  Greenland  Coast 
a  number  of  dogs  and  Eskimo  drivers  were  secured  for 
the  expedition.  After  disembarking  the  explorers,  with 
their  stores  and  equipment,  at  Etah,  the  “Erik”  returned 
to  St.  Johns.  An  exploration  of  the  Greenland  ice  cap  is 
on  the  programme  for  the  coming  winter  and  spring. 


William  Taylor,  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
Philadelphia,  who  ran  the  risk  of  suffocation  when  acci¬ 
dentally  locked  in  one  of  the  immense  gold  vaults,  was 
rescued  by  a  dozen  mechanics,  who  succeeded  in  drilling  a 
hole  through  the  steel  door  after  several  hours’  work  and 
passing  through  a  slip  of  paper  describing  the  combina¬ 
tion  to  the  prisoner.  Taylor  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
when  dragged  out.  The  time  lock  on  the  vault  door  wa3 
set  for  8  o’clopk,  and  when  it  was  realized  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  and  open  the  door,  drilling  holes  through  the 
sides  was  attempted  in  order  to  give  air  to  the  imprisoned 
man.  This  work  was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that 
the  drills  could  not  penetrate  the  thick  steel.  An  attack 
was  then  made  on  the  lock.  Knowing  that  three  or  four 
hours  inside  the  airtight  vault  meant  death  to  Taylor, 
the  men  exerted  all  their  efforts.  Finally  the  drill  reached 
the  interior  of  the  vault.  The  chief  clerk  supplied  the 
combination  and  Taylor  did  the  rest. 


Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  home-grown  cur¬ 
rants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  cranber¬ 
ries  are  plentiful  in  Alaska,  and,  as  determined  by  soil, 
climate,  and  topographical  conditions,  farming  is  pos¬ 
sible  on  approximately  100,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
Stranger  yet  to  those  who  picture  Alaska,  as  an  ice-locked, 
frozen  country  is  the  statement,  made  public  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recently,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Sitka  is  “about  the  same  as  that  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.”  “Varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables  have  matured  every  sea¬ 
son  since  the  department  started  its  work  at  its  two  most 
northern  experiment  stations,”  says  the  statement.  One  ot‘ 
these  stations  is  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  arctic 
circle,  the  other  is  in  the  interior,  and  there  are  two  others 
situated  in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  portions  of 
the  territory.  “Chicken  raising  is  also  proving  feasible,” 
the  statement  continues,  “and  it  has  been  positively  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  forage  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  south¬ 
western  and  central  pqytions,  as  well  as  vegetables.” 


VTOTiK  AND  WIN. 


Two  Boys  From  Nowhere 

OR, 

DRIFTING  IN  UNKOWN  SEAS 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  TV  (Continued). 

“It  is  all  right  now/'  whispered  the  girl,  continuing  to 
stroke  the  tiger,  “(let  inside  and  see  what  is  wrong  with 
the  cage.  You  can  pass  Don  in -safety- — have  no  fear." 

Xo  fear!  Well,  perhaps  she  had  none,  but  Bruce’s  heart 
was  in  his  throat  a-  he  slid  past  the  tiger,  taking  precious 
good  care  not  to  step  on  its  tail. 

Once  in  the  menagerie,  as  we  shall  now  call  this  cabin, 
he  found  that  the  trouble  with  the  tiger's  cage  was  very 
easily  remedied.  The  barred  door  bad  been  secured  sim¬ 
ply  by  a  big  iron  pin  run  in  through  two  staples.  When 
the  cage  turned  over  the  pin  dropped  out.  It  was  no 
trouble  for  the  tiger  to  open  the  door,  for  all  he  had  to  do 
Avas  to  push  upon  the  bars. 

“Can  you  raise  the  eage.  tip?”  called  the  girl.  “If  you 
can,  nlease  do  so.  1  don’t  know  Iioav  long  I  mav  be  able  to 
hold  Don.  I To'<  apt  to  he  ugly  at  times/’ 

Xow  Bruce  was  a  strong  boy,  but  it  took  a  Ik  his  strength 
to  turn  over  that  heavy  box,  yet  he  did  it. 

As  it  struck  the  deck  ivitli  a  thump  the  tiger  sprang  up, 
uttering  a  catlike  snarl. 

“Don  !  Don  !  Good  Don  !"  cried  the  girl.  “Come,  Don  !” 

'Then  in  a  whisper  she  added  : 

“Stand  one  side  now.  Get  behind  the  orang-outang’s 
eage,  and  I'll  soon  have  Don  safely  housed/’ 

Where  was  the  orang-outang?  Bruce  could  see  no  such 
beast,  but  lie  stepped  behind  the  eage,  which  lay  turned 
OA’er  on  its  face,  from  which  fearful  screams  Avere  uoav 
coming,  and  with  the  screams  there  was  a  terrific  scratch¬ 
ing  on  the  planks  which  formed  the  eage. 

It  was  wonderful  to  sec  the  tiger  folloiv  the  girl  into 
the  menagerie.  She  backed  in,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the 
beast,  and  when  she  reached  the  cage  she  stood  aside  and 
pointed  in  through  the  door. 

“In,  Don!  In!"  she  exclaimed. 

At  first  the  tiger  refused,  and  stood  lashing  his  tail  and 
growling.  Then  the  girl  leaned  forward  and  gave  it  a 
little  box  on  the  ear,  and  the  monster  trotted  in  ns  meekly 
as  a  lamb. 

The  girl  bad  picked  up  t he*  pin  as  she  came  along,  and 
in  an  instant  -he  dropped  it  in  place. 

The  tiger  was  secured  now.  and  the  danger  had  passed. 

“Good!  Good!"  cried  Bruce,  and  from  that  moment  he 
never  lost  the  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  this 
brave  girl,  which  look  full  possession  of  him  then. 

“It’s  all  rigid  iioav/'  >he  said,  turning  to  Bruce.  “Who 
are  you?  H<  w  came  you  on  board  the  Admiral  Dean?” 

“I  am  Bruce  Campbell.  I  was  shipw recked  with  mx 


friend,  Tom  Todd,"  replied  Bruce.  “We  escaped  in  a 
boat,  but  all  the  rest  were  drowned.  We  drifted  about  and 
at  last  struck  this  ship.  That’s  all  I  knoAv  about  it,  miss.” 

“And  is  there  no  one  on  board  but  yourselves?"  adeed 
the  girl. 

“No  cue  but  you  that  we  have  seen,"  replied  Bruce. 

“The  coAvards !”  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot  in  rage. 
“They  deserted  me  then  ;  but  they  must  have  drugged  me 
before  they  went  or  I  never  could  have  slept  so.  When  I 
first  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  spoke  to  you  I  was  dazed, 
and  took  you  for  Ben  Barlow.  Oh,  the  wretc-h !  He  Avould. 
haAe  left  me  to  my  fate !  Is  the  ship  sinking?  Are  we  all 
to  be  droAvned?” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  replied  Bruce.  “I  didn't  see  any 
signs  of  it.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your  name?" 

“Certainly  not.  I  am  Ella  Armstrong.  My  father  was 
the  proprietor  of  Armstrong's  menagerie.  We  were  on  onr 
way  from  Singapore  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  when  he 
died — died  and  Avas  buried  at  sea,  and  1  AA'as  left  alone !’’ 

It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  girl  to  toll.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes  and  her  voice  faltered,  but  in  a  moment  she  re¬ 
covered  herself,  and  went  on  to  tell  the  rest  of  her  story. 

It  Avas  not  much.  Just  that  the  Dean  Avas  caught  in 
the  simoon,  dismantled,  and  apparently  doomed.  As  for 
the  rest,  Ella  knew  nothing.  The  last  she  remembered  the 
rook  brought  her  a  cup  of  colfec.  Drugged  it  must  have 
been,  for  the  next  she  knew  A\a«  when  she  came  out  into 
the  main  cabin  and  suav  Bruce  and  Tom  conic  running  out 
of  the  men  age  rig  Avith  the  tiger  following. 

“They  didn't  want  a  woman  Avith  them,  I  suppose/' 
Ella  wound  up  by  saving,  “so  they  Avcnt  off  in  the  hoal> 
and  left  me  to  my  fate/' 

“Bruce!  Hello,  Bruce!  Is  it  all  right  about  the  tiger?" 
yelled  Tom  from  the  companionway.  “Gosh!  I  don't 
Avant  to  leave  you  to  he  clawed  up,  but  I  just  ain't  in  it 
Avhen  there’s  a  tiger  around/' 

“Come  on  down,  you  idiot!”  cried  Bruce.  “We  might 
have  both  been  dead  by  this  time  for  all  aou.  Tom  is  not 
quite  bright,  miss,”  he  added,  “but  he's  a  good  follow. 
Don't  Avorry.  avo  Aviil  get  out  of  this  trouble  somehow. 
What  is  in  this  rage  that  is  turned  over  on  its  fare?  The 
brute  makes  noise  enough,  whatever  it  is." 

“Db.  1  hat  s  Jocko,  the  orang-outang/'  replied  F.lla. 
"Como  here.  Tom.  Help  us  lift  this  up.  1  don't  Maine 
you  a  bit  for  being  seared." 

Tom  eame  sneaking  in  with  his  mouth  v  de  opon  n  d 
his  eyes  staring  half  out  of  his  head. 

lie  and  Bruce  took  hold  of  the  cage  and  turned  it  oxer 
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Jocko!  Let  go!"  cried  Ella,  striking  at  the 
big  orang-outang  in  the  cage  obeyed  as  well  as 
He  immediately  let  go  and  ran  about  the  cage, 
eg  and  showing  his  teeth. 

it  a  wonderful  control  you  have  over  them,  miss," 
v.id  Bruce,  in  great  admiration. 

And  why  not :  replied  Ella.  “All  my  life  I  have  been 
U"  ' i  to  wild  beasts.  My  father  was  an  animal  trainer, 
and  lie  taught  me.  Tt  is  lucky  for  you  that  it  is  so,  or 
Don  would  certainly  have  killed  you.  But  what  is  to  be 
Where  are  we  now,  and  where  are  wo  going? 

/N  -  O  O 

Bruce  C  ampbell,  I  am  only  a  girl,  and  since  we  have  been 
so  strangely  thrown  together  you  must  take  command. 
These  animals  and  birds  are  worth  a  great  deal  of  monv! 
Help  me  to  get  them  to  Melbourne,  where  I  have  friends, 
and  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  well  paid.” 

“Don't  talk  of  pay !"  cried  Bruce,  “as  though  I  wouldn’t 
do  all  that  without  a  cent :  but  when  you  ask  me  where 
you  are  I  can't  tell  any  more  than  you  can.  All  I  know 
is  that  we  are  drifting  in  unknown  seas.” 

The  words  were  no  more  than  spoken  when  the  ship 
struck  against  some  obstruction  with  tremendous  force. 

“Gee !  We  are  going  to  the  bottom !”  yelled  Two-Fin¬ 
gered  Tom.  and  then  there  was  another  shock,  and  Tom 
went  sprawling  on  his  nose,  while  Bruce  and  Ella  pitched 
over  against  the  orang-outang’s  cage. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SUNKEN-  STEAMER  ON  THE  CORAL  REEFS. 


Terribly  startled  by  the  sudden  shock  the  boys  ran  on 
deck  followed  by  Ella,  to  find  lying  before  them  the  most 
peculiar  island  they  had  ever  seen. 

It  was.  in  fact,  what  is  known  as  an  atoll  or  coral  ring, 
found  only  in  the  South  Pacific. 

A  circle  of  palm  trees  about  a  mile  in  circumference 
wa-  in  full  view  a  short  distance  away,  and  in  the  midst 
r.f  that  circle  was  the  sea  as  calm  and  peaceful  as  a  mill 
pon  d  Parrots  screamed  among  the  palms  and  monkeys 
could  he  seen  springing  from  branch  to  branch.  It  was 
a  case  for  a  camera  fiend,  for  the  picture  presented  was 
not  only  unusual  but  most  charming. 

r  But  Bruce  was  thinking  of  something  else  besides  pic¬ 
tures  just  then. 

“We  are  all  right!”  be  cried.  “We  could  live  on  that 
island  for  a  lifetime.  Xo  danger  of  starving  now.” 

‘£Xo,  nor  never  was,”  said  Ella.  “We  have  plenty  of 
provision-  on  board  the  Dean ;  the  only  trouble  is  about 
feeding  the  leopard  and  the  tiger;  there’s  fresh  meat 
enough  on  board  for  the  present,  but  T  don’t  know  how 
long  the  ice  will  last. 

“We’ve  stopped,”  said  Tom.  “What  did  we  strike?  1 
don't,  understand.” 

** M : i -t  a  sunken  rock,”  said  Ella. 

•Or  a  coral  reef,”  suggested  Bruce,  looking  over  the 


“Good  gracious!"  he  exclaimed.  “It  isn’t  anything  of 
the  sort:  it's  a  steamer!  A  sunken  steamer!  Look  down 
there !” 

The  water' around  the  atoll  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and, 
looking  over  the* side,  all  could  see  with  perfect  distinct¬ 
ness  the  outlines  of  a  small  steamer  quietly  resting  upon 
the  bottom  with  fishes  swimming  about  her  hull. 

It  wa*  shallow  here,  and  the  steamer’s  smoke  stack 
came  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  against  this  that  the  Admiral  Dean  had  struck, 
but  apparently  the  contact  did  her  no  harm,  for  she  was 
now  quietly  drifting  toward  the  atoll,  and  the  danger 
seemed  to  be  that  she  might  run  against  a  coral  reef  and 
do  herself  serious  damage,  for  great  branches  of  the  most 
beautiful  coral  could  be  seen  in  the  water  ahead. 

“We  can’t  do  anything,  I  suppose,”  said  Ella.  “We 
have  just  got  to  let  her  go  and  take  our  chances  on  the 
reefs.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  steering  her  into  the  lake 
inside  the  atoll?”  cried  Bruce.  “I  think  I  could  do 
that.” 

“Whv  do  you  call  it  an  atoll?”  asked  Ella. 

%J  ;  • 

“Because  that’s  it’s  name.  Atolls  are  circular  coral 
islands  with  a  lake  inside  the  circle.  I’m  afraid^  though, 
there  are  coral  reefs  in  the  channel.  I’ll  trv  mv  hand  at 

«/  o 

the  wheel.” 

“We  are  passing  over  the  bows  of  the  steamer  now !” 
cried  Tom.  “I  see  a  skeleton  lying  on  the  deck !” 

“Good  heavens!  I  see  another!”  exclaimed  Ella,  with 
a  shudder.  “Let  us  work  nearer  shore  if  we  can.  1  have 
an  idea  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  jury  mast  out  of 
one  of  those  trees  and  hoist  a  sail.  Then  we  stand  some 
chance  of  reaching  an  inhabited  island.  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  the  animals  if  there  is  any  possible  way  of  saving 
them,  for  they  are  not  only  very  valuable,  but  they  were 
my  father’s  pets,  and  mine,  too.  Why1,  Don  is  nearly  as 
old  as  I  am.  I  hardly  remember  the  time  when  we  didn't 
have  Don.” 

While  Ella  was  talking  she  followed  Bruce  to  the 
wheel.  The  lashings  put  on  by  the  sailors  during  the 
simoon  had  never  been  removed,  and  Bruce  now  proceeded 
to  cut  them,  and  without  much  difficulty  guided  the  ship 
toward  the  atoll. 

It  turned  out  just  as  he  had  anticipated.  They  soon 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  channel 
leading  into  the  lake  on  account  of  the  coral,  but.  Bruce 
did  manage  to  bring  the  ship  up  close  to  the  shore  at 
another  point.  Here  they  thought  to  drop  the  anchor, 
but  when  they  went  to  look  for  it  they  found  it  gone; 
there  was  nothing  hut  the  dangling  chain. 

“I’ll  take  a  line  ashore  in  our  boat,  Tom !”  cried  Bruce. 
“We  can  use  one  of  the  hawsers  and  make  fast  to  a 
tree.” 

This  was  easily  accomplished.  The  next  thing  was  to 
row  Ella  ashore,  and  they  spent  the  next  hour  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  atoll.  It  was  entirely  uninhabited;  there 
were  plenty  of  cocoanuts  and  bananas  to  be  had,  and  at 
last  they  pulled  hack  to  the  Dean  with  a  boatload,  as  Ella 
declared  that  il  was  time  to  food  the  animals. 


feide. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


RUSSIAN  WOMAN  PLANS  TRIP  ACROSS  ARABIA. 

Countoss  Molitor,  of  Russia,  has  drawn  her  plans  for 
the  crossing  of  Arabia  from  west  to  east,  including  the 
exploration  of  the  Ruba  el  Khali  Desert,  a  region  of  600,- 
000  square  miles  which  no  European  has  ever  entered  and 
which  is  probably  the  most  mysterious  and  inaccessible 
region  in  the  world.  Whether  it  contains,  as  some  believe, 
remains  of  buried  cities,  or  whether  the  whole  is  nothing 
but  arid  sand,  none  can  say. 

"I  intend/’  she  said,  “to  travel  alone,  so  far  as  Euro¬ 
peans  are  concerned,  for  I  believe  this  to  be  the  safest 
course.  1  shall  cTress  and  live  as  an  Arab.  My  plans  have 
been  discussed  with  members  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
who  admit  the  immense  interest  attached  to  the  desert  but 
make  no  secret  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  journey. 
“One  of  the  greatest  perils  will  be  the  absence  of  water, 
but  I  am  arranging  to  travel  in  the  spring,  when  my  she 
camels  will  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk.  Basing  my 
rate  of  progress  by  camel  at  thirty  miles  daily,  I  should 
with  luck  emerge  at  Muscat  in  May.” 


GIGANTIC  SUNFISH. 

One  of  the  most  abnormal  sunfish  ever  landed  has  just 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  mounted  specimens  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  It 
was  caught  off  the  coat  of  Southern  California.  D.  H. 
Barton,  who  towed  it  ashore,  reported  that  he  “hooked  it 
while  angling.”  It  measured  more  than  10  feet  long  and 
its  vertical  measurement  with  extended  flippers  was  nearlv 
11  feet.  There  was  no  chance  to  weigh  it,  but  a  smaller 
one  previously  caught  off  Los  Angeles  turned  the  scales  at 
1,800  pounds,  and  one  not  much  larger  caught  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  waters  was  reported  as  weighing  4,400  pounds. 

This  specimen,  like  others  of  its  type,  appears  to  be 
nearly  all  head.  It  is  disk-shaped,  and  the  adaptations 
forced  upon  it  by  time  have  practically  eliminated  its 
spinal  cord. 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  judge  the  age  of  a  sun¬ 
fish,  but  this  one  lived  long  enough  to  grow  quite  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  wrinkles,  composed  of  folds  of  skin  whose  sides 
have  joined  together,  leaving  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin 
quite  smooth.  Bashford  Dean  classes  the  specimen  as  “a 
record  sunfish." 


QUEER  CHINESE  CUSTOMS. 

Mayor  F.  M.  Ashburn  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  has 
unearthed  some  strange  things  in  China  as  a  result  of  his 
studies  of  tropical  diseases.  He  reports  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  that  he  found  three  giants  each  about  eight 
feet  high.  Two  of  them  were  gate-keepers  at  a  zoological 
garden,  one  of  them  apparently  normal  except  for  his 
great  size,  while,  says  the  Major,  the  other  man  had  a 
harsh,  resonant,  deep,  bass  voice,  such  as  T  had  never  heard 
before.” 

Many  bald-headed  women  attracted  the  Major's  atten¬ 


tion,  and  these  women  attempted  to  hide  their  baldness 
*<by  the  use  of  black  paint  or  stain  which  merely  looked 

dirty.” 

Major  Ashburn  discovered  a  strange  predilection  of  the 
Chinese  doctors  for  plasters  and  paste,  and  he  declared 
“it  is  a  rare  Chinaman  who  does  not  have  a  plaster  stuck 
on  some  part  of  his  anatomy.”  Finally  he  discovered  that 
the  practice  of  foot  binding  to  reduce  the  size  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Chinese  women  to  such  an  excess  as  some¬ 
times  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  the  foot. 


LOST  MONEY  RETURNS. 

John  Neary  of  Williamsburg  left  a  pocketbook  recently 
in  a  pair  of  trousers  which  had  been  taken  to  a  cleaner's. 
The  pocketbook  contained  $1,450.  Neary  did  not  recollect 
that  he  had  failed  to  transfer  the  money  when  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  trousers,  so  when  he  missed  the  pocketbook  he 
started  a  police  search.  While  he  was  dejectedly  awaiting 
reports  the  doorbell  rang  and  the  tailor  delivered  the  $1,- 
450,  which  he  had  found  but  a  moment  before. 

Not  long  ago  a  drummer  left  Cleveland  for  Denver 
and  was  horrified  en  route  to  discover  that  a  bill  fold  in 
which  he  had  $700  was  not  in  the  pocket  where  it  should 
be.  The  drummer  dashed  off  the  train  at  Chicago  and 
did  a  lot  of  telegraphing  to  the  Cleveland  police.  Then 
he  thought  he  would  accentuate  his  concern  by  going  to 
Cleveland  in  person.  He  did  so  and  spent  two  days  there, 
hoping  for  good  luck  reports.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  his  hotel  for  the  Chicago  train  the  clerk  said: 

“'What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Rollins?  You  haven't  looked 
yourself  since  you  came  from  Chicago.  What's  the  mat¬ 
ter?*’  The  drummer  at  the  request  of  the  police  had  kept 
mum  about  his  loss.  He  thought  he  might  as  well  tell  of 
it,  now  that  the  money  was  gone.  And  he  did. 

“Too  bad,  too  bad;  indeed,  I’m  sorry,”  said  the  clerk. 
And  as  the  drummer  walked  off  with  his  grip  he  called: 
“WTill  you  want  this  envelope  this  trip,  Mr.  Rollins?  You 
told  me  to  hold  it,  you  recall,  until  you  came  back  from 
Denver.” 

The  drummer  pounced  on  tlic  envelope.  It  was  the 
$700.  He  had  left  it  with  the  clerk  for  safety  at  a  time 
when  he  did  not  know  what  the  next  few  hours  mighj 
bring  forth  with  a  few  boon  companions. 

It*  is  on  record  that  a  satchel  containing  $14,000  was 
left  on  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Central  station  for  half  a 
day.  The  police  in  the  meantime  were  scurrying  all  over 
in  search  of  it  after  the  distracted  woman  who  owned  tlic 
satchel  had  reported  her  loss.  And  strange  to  say  the  last 
time  she  could  remember  having  the  satchel  was  fullv 
ten  hours  before  it  was  carelessly  left  on  the  seat. 

A  cleaner  knocked  it  to  the  floor  inadvertertlv  and  his 
attention  was  centered  on  it  for  some  time  afterward  be¬ 
cause  he  had  heard  a  rattle  as  it  dropped*  After  an  hour 
had  passed  and  no  one  had  taken  possession  of  it  the 
cleaner  turned  the  satchel  in  to  the  parcel  room.  There  it 
was  finally  found. 
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THE  TWO  FLYE 


OR, 


THE  B0V  CAMPIONS  OF  the  BiCVCLE  TRACK 

V 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUG  las 


[  CHAPTER  III  (Continued). 

™*tm  alter; 

k  kelson  s  a  hot  favorite.” 

Tell  me^thaf?”  T°  ^  Murray‘  Who  else  stanels  a  chance  ? 
Listen!  what  are  those  shouts?” 

^vp  2T  Jack  E- 

bitterDan‘wer!  #U  the  cheerin*  lle’U  «•»,*  was  Dick’s 

trT°  rm0r'VVas  said’  The  two  boys  hurried  over  to  the 

suectedc/iu  dof^  ^S1,t,0“  fo,r  the  race>  and  this  they 
“Don  t  Jp.T'  ”S  h°IdinS  Jack’s  wheel.  ' 
former.  ^  °f  WlnninS’  Jack>”  said  the 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  win?” 

l+i  tf  -\ou  ha^e  a  fair  show  you  will.  But  I'm  afraid 
there’s  crooked  work  going  on'.” 

■‘v;  ti-at  makes  you  think* so  ?” 

I  m  dead  sure  I  saw  Dick  Porter _ ” 

brZtTYT  Jatk  King'  “Netl-  *>™ 

brain,  lull  of  Dick  Porter.  I  don’t  believe  he’s  such  a 
scamp  as  you  want  me  to  think.” 

to  XuV  vT‘  „Anyway  1  m  d<?ac'  Slire  I  saw  him  talking 
ro  jsjck  Aelson.  & 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?” 

‘‘But  he  s  not  acquainted  with  him.” 

"ion  don't  know  that  Ned  YVm-’rn  rmi  r  c 
i  v  ^N(AU  1011  lull  oi  suspicions 

to-dav.  1 

I  jfnyway  1  wish  I  d  eilterefl  for  this  race,  Jack.” 

-md  so  do  I,  for  you’d  win.” 

;-f  don’t  mean  that;  hut  I’d  thwart  any  crooked  game.” 

I  here  ^ere  8LV  men  m  the  great  three-mile  race— four 
he-K.es  Kick  Kelson  ai,<l  Jack  King.  It  was  considered 
the  pnncpa!  event  of  the  day  because  it  -had  attracted 
to  Miiiburv  sueli  a  famous  rider  as  Nick  Nelson. 

Ja<  :<  King  was  not  seriously  regarded  as  a  rival  by  the 
spectators,  and  most  people  thought  it  was  presumptuous 

01  hlIn  1°  r,!ake  h;s  first  appearance  on  a  public  track  in 
a  M'rauli  r.u-c  against  such  a  great  amateur  as  Nick  Nel- 


L  -  gall,  said  a  man  sitting  near  Doctor  Flint. 

JT  r-aii  it  grit,  sir,*'  answered  the  doctor  quickly.  “Jack 
-  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  1  know  what  I’m  saying.” 
Belle  gave  the  doctor  a  grateful  look  for  speaking  in 
defeme  of  one  of  her  favorites. 

Any  further  talk  was  dropped  by  the  pistol  being  fired 

at  ihi^  instant. 


"They’re  off!”  was  the  cry. 

Pound  vand  round  the  track  went  the  riders  for  the 
r,t  tluee  laps  at  a  slow  pace,  but  at  the  fourth  Tick 

‘  gCd  t°  the  f°nt>  takinS  lead  for  the  first  time.' 

as  confident  that  lie  could  stay  to  the  end  so  he 
determined  to  force  the  pace.  '  ’  6 

It  was  five  laps  to  the  mile,  and  the  first  mile  was  com 
1  eted  at  a  great  pace,  amidst  tremendous  shouting 

Say  Doctor  Flint,  but  the  cuss  kin  ride.  Guess  I  marie 

Ja^Kinf  £aUl  *he  ma“  "'h°  h3d  Pre'’iously  criticised 

The  doctor  smiled  but  made  no  comment.  All  his  at 
tent  on  was  taken  up  with  watching  the  race. 

in„  ’NcTTr  *  nT  C°mpleted’  with  Ja^k  still  lead- 
1, 1,’’  „•  „  Ylson  had  spumed  more  than  once,  to  feel 
■  ma  s  pulse,  and  Kick  discovered  he  had  run  un 
against  a  tough  opponent.  p 

,  Jack  was  now  confident  of  winning,  and  Dick  Porter 
«nc  his  chum,  Murray  Dean,  were  wild  with  rao-e  Thev 
watched  Kick  Kelson  very  keenly.  °  ' 

He  can’t  have -deceived  me,”  muttered  Dick  •  “won 
der  what  he  means  to  do.”  0 

At  the  third  lap  of  the  last  mile  Vi, a-  ,  , 

Hie  lead  with  Jack  King  close  to  him:  the  others  were 

^io^1r  andS° 

f  lie  excitement  was  tremendous  now. 

daek  and  Nick  Nelson  were  racing  side  by  side  Thpr 
was  not  an  inch  between  them.  N  ‘  '  e  ° 

wins!”  shouted  the  boys  from. the  school. 

■ck,  dumb  with  passion,  scowled  furiously 

It  happened  in  a  moment.  Kick  Kelson  swerved  dieht 
’  '  ’  and  ,lis  wheel  ran  into  that  of  Jack  King  In  a  mo 
ment  the  two  riders  were  thrown  from  their  saddles  and 
were  hurled  heavily  to  the  ground.  ’  and 

,  1..he  k‘adjng  man  behind  saw  bis  chance.  He  dashed 

7  ,!e.  ,10!!  ’  a,ld  as.  tlle  collision  occurred  not  far  from 
tne  finish,  be  won  with  great  ease. 

“7llat<  dld  '  ,teM  fY”  cried  ^d  Wood,  rushing  for- 
uai  ;•  play.  Jack,  foul  play!” 

Kick  Kelson  glared  furiously  at  the  speaker 
nJlvh  y°"  appIy  lii,,se  "0«'*  to  me?”  be  asked  sav- 

;‘I  an,  talking  to  my  friend,”  answered  Ked  Wood 
coldly,  turning  away  from  him. 

told  yon  be  wouldn’t  win,”  said  Kick  Nelson  to  Dick 
oilu,  u  l.o  tame  up  at  this  point. 

“But  you  didn’t,  either!” 
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“True!  1  lose  my  money,  but  1  wasn't  beaten  by  Jack 
King.  and  that  suits  me.  It’s  making  the  best  of  it  any¬ 
way.”  * 

Dick  growled  an  assent,  and  hurried  over  to  the  doctor 
and  his  niece. 

“Your  rose  seems  to  have  brought  bad  luck  to  Jack 
King,  Miss  Belle.” 

“He  would  have  won  .  if  he  had  not  been  interfered 
with.” 

“Dick  Porter,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  warmly,  “if  ever 
there  was  crooked  work  on  a  track,  it  was  when  Nick 
Nelson  fouled  Jack  Kina." 

c?  * 

Dick  found  that  this  was  the  prevalent  opinion,  so  lie 
was  too  wise  to  appear  as  the  defender  of  Nick  Nel¬ 
son. 

The  school  vacation  commenced  two  days  after,  but  un- 
til  the  dispersal  of  the  boys  nothing  else  was  talked 

pf. 

Jack  King  was  quite  a  hero,  and  even  the  newspapers 
spoke  of  him  as  a  coming  rider. 

Dick  and  Murray  Dean  lived  in  New  York,  and  so  did 
Jack  King  and  Ned  Wood. 

“Shall  see  you,  I  suppose,  in  New  York?”  said  Dick 

Porter. 

‘AYhy,  we  may  as  well  travel  together,”  put  in  Mur¬ 
ray. 

“Ned  and  I  are  not  going  back  home  for  three  or  four 
days.” 

“How’s  that,  King?” 

“There’s  a  race  at  Boston  on  Thursday,  and  this  time 
both  I  and  Ned  are  entered.” 

“I’d  heard  nothing  of  this,”  answered  Dick  Porter, 
quickly.  “Is  Nick  Nelson  in  the  race?” 

“Yes,  and  I  mean  to  beat  him.” 

“And  so  do  I !”  exclaimed  Ned.  “We’re  up  to  his 
tricks,  and  unless  lie  has  a  much  better  one  up  his  sleeve, 
he  won’t  stand  much  show.” 

“I’ll  stay  and  see  that  race,”  said  Dick  Porter,  quickly. 

“You  may  as  well  do  the  same,  Murray.  It  doesn’t 
matter  to  you  whether  you  get  home  to-day  or  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  I’ve  no  doubt,”  he  sneered,  “that  your 
loving  relatives  will  survive  your  absence.” 

“Why,  of  course  I’ll  stay!”  cried  Murray. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Jack.  “Besides,  the  doctor’s  go¬ 
ing  and  Miss  Belle  will  be  with  him.” 

“Better  not  ask  her  to  give  you  a  rose  this  time,” 
laughed  Dick  Porter,  cynically. 

“Jack,  that  fellow  means  mischief,”  said  Ned,  when 
the  two  were  alone.  “He’s  gone  off  with  that  beauty, 
Murray  Dean,  to  plot  against  us." 

“We  must  keep  our  eyes  open  then,  that’s  all.” 

“They  won’t  have  such  an  easy  game  this  time,  for 
I’ll  be  in  the  race.” 

Ned  was  quite  right  in  his  surmise.  Dick  Porter  was 
cudgelling  his  brain  in  an  effort  to  perfect  some  scheme 
that  would  destroy  Jack  King’s  chances  of  winning,  and 
he  meant  to  prevent  Ned  Wood  from  doing  so,  too.  He 
hated  them  both.  In  school,  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  they 
were  always  ahead  of  him,  and  then  came  the  crowning 
wrong  of  all.  Belle  Scott,  the  doctors  pretty  niece,  with 
whom  every  boy  in  the  school  fancied  himself  in  love, 


had  more  than  once  shown  her  preference  for  Jack  and 
Ned  over  himself,  and  such  a  slight  to  one  of  hi-  vengef 
nature  was  hard  to  bear. 

Murray  Dean  knew  that  Dick  had  some  plan  in  hi- 
head;  but  even  he,  faithful  ally  as  he  was,  wa-  not  takei 
into  iiis  friend’s  confidence. 

In  consequence  his  interest  in  the  race  was  height¬ 
ened. 

The  grounds  at  Boston  were  thronged  on  the  day  of 
the  race,  for  it  was  known  by  this  time  that  Jack  King 
and  Nick  Nelson  were  to  meet  again. 

/  Ned  Wood  was  not  considered,  for  he  was  unknown. 


The  doctor.  Bell  Scott,  Dick  and  Murray  formed  a 
little  group  that  stood  against  the  ropes  bounding  the 
track,  and  there  were  other  spectators  clustering  around 
them. 

All  were  eagerly  discussing  the  chances  of  the  various 
competitors. 

“They’re  going  to  start !  Oh,  1  do  hope  Jack  or  Ned 
will  win !”  J 

“So  do  I,  my  dear,”  answered  Doctor  Flint,  who  had 
nothing  hard  about  him  except  bis  name.  “M  e  all  hope 
that,  don’t  we,  Dick?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  replied  Dick  Porter,  winking  at  Mur¬ 
ray  Dean  as  he  did  so. 

The  pistol  was  fired — the  race  had  begun. 

Ned  Wood  was  leading,  and  for  the  first  two  miles, 
both  of  which  were  run  at  terrific  speed,  he  maintained 
his  position. 


Nick  Nelson  was  straining  every  effort  to  keep  in  the 
front,  and  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of  his  ability  to 
do  so. 

“This  boy’s  as  great  a  rider  as  his  friend,"  he  mut¬ 
tered  :  “they’re  two  flyers !” 

Now  the  bell  sounded  for  the  last  lap. 

Ned  Wood  was  still  leading,  and  Dick  Porter  saw  with 
alarm  that  Nick  Nelson  could  not  draw  up  to  liis  rival. 

“Great  Scott !”  he  muttered,  “lie'll  win !  Well,  I’m 
ready  for  whatever  happens.  A  few  seconds  will  decide 
what  1  am  to  do.”  » 

All  round  the  track  was  a  perfect  babel  of  voices, 
shouting,  cheering,  and  urging  on  the  wheelmen. 

Nick  and  Ned  were  pedaling  desperately,  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  still  in  front,  and  apparently  holding  his  own. 

Half  a  la])  away  was  the  winning  post,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Ned  was  sure  of  success. 

“The  boy  wins !”  shouted  a  Boston  enthusiast. 

Yes,  the  L>°.Y  would  win,  for  Nick  Nelson  had  been 
played  out  by  the  terrific  speed  at  which  the  race  had  been 
run,  and  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  in  him  to  make 
a  winning  spurt. 

Dick  Porter  saw  this  plainly. 

“It  has  to  be  done!  '  he  gasped,  in  an  undertone. 

Then,  drawing  his  hand  from  his  pocket  stealthily, 
with  an  unseen  knife,  he  cut  the  rope  against  which  the 
crowd  was  leaning. 


There  was  a  shout  of  alarm.  Several  people  lost  their 
balance  and  fell  right  over  on  to  the  track,  and  Ned  and 
Jack  saw  with  horror  that  Bell  Scott  was  lying  direct lv 
in  front  of  the  wheels. 


s  ,  j 


(To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


City  Engineer  Abram  Swan,  Jr.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
blind  as  the  result  of  an  accident  he  suffered  recently. 
After  taking  his  wife  home  from  a  theatrical  performance, 
Swan  returned  to  the  center  of  the  city  to  superintend  the 
operation  of  a  trolley  track  welding  machine.  There  was 
a  sharp  flash  of  electricity,  and  Swan  found  after  it  that 
he  could  not  see.  He  was  taken  home,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  night  of  intense  pain,  he  could  not  open  his 
eyelids. 


The  new  Prefect  of  Police,  Celestin  Hennion,  who  has 
made  numerous  innovations  in  the  police  service,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  create  a  permanent  commission  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  domestic  animals  in  the  capital.  M.  Hennion 
himself  will  be  president.  Following  the  establishment 
,  of  the  commission,  official  police  protection  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  the  animal  inhabitants  of  Paris,  involving  the  con¬ 
struction  of  special  animal  ambulances  and  hospitals  and 
any  other  measures  to  be  decided  upon.  The  commission 
will  draft  a  code  of  law  to  be  applied  to  animals. 

The  Austrian  War  Department  offers  $10,000  as  a  prize 
to  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  will,  with  adherence  to 
certain  prescribed  conditions,  construct  an  elastic  tire  for 
motor  trucks.  Besides  the  specific  attributes  of  pure  rub¬ 
ber,  such  as  elasticity  and  adhesiveness,  the  new  material 
must  possess  essentially  greater  durability,  or  with  equal 
durability  the  attribute  of  essentially  smaller  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  than  the  rubber  tires,  thereby  reducing  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  motor  freight  wagons.  Its  weight  must 
not  exceed  that  of  the  pure  rubber  tire.  Competitors 
should  hand  in  a  model  of  the  fabric  in  natural  or  re¬ 
duced  size,  together  with  drawing  and  description,  at  latest 
bv  June  30th,  1914. 

•  •  , 

• - 

Reuben  Field,  whose  phenomenal  powers  as  a  rapid  cal¬ 
culator  puzzled  expert  mathematicians,  is  dead  of  apo¬ 
plexy  at  the  Jackson  County  farm,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  had  been  cared  for  since  1907.  He  was  70  years 
old.  Apparently  without  ambition,  always  dependent  upon 
others,  and  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  regarded  bis  mathe¬ 
matical  powers  as  a  gift  of  God  that  would  be  taken  from 
him  if  he  turned  to  worldly  gain.  He  could  instantly  tell, 
for  instance,  how  many  revolutions  a  car  wheel  would 
make  in  any  distance  given,  or  the  exact  time  of  any  hour 
without  reference  to  a  clock,  sun  or  other  outside  agency. 
No  explanation  could  ever  be  drawn  from  him  as  to  how 
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Mexican,  caught  five  snakes  and  sacked  them  in  one  min¬ 
ute  and  eight  seconds.  Isadore  Rodrigues,  Mexican,  caught 
five  in  two  minutes  and  six  seconds.  W.  A.  (“Snake”) 
King  and  his  wife  caught  ten  snakes  in  six  minutes  and 
twenty-four  seconds  while  working  as  a  team.  Against 
them  Odell  Learn  and  “Rattlesnake  Bill”  were  pitted. 
They  caught  ten  snakes  in  five  minutes  and  twenty  sec¬ 
onds. 


Travelers  bv  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania  are  often 
%/ 

glad  to  find  that  the  big  ships  carry  stenographers  who  are 
always  ready  during  business  hours  to  take  dictation  so 
that  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers  and  other  busy  people 
may  clear  up  a  lot  of  work  if  necessary  during  the  ocean 
voyage.  The  seagoing  stenographers,  or  typists  as  they 
are  called  by  the  English,  are  usually  ruddy-faced  young 
women  who  have  followed  the  modern  inclination  to  do 
something.  They  have  been  found  a  helpful  addition  to 
the  ship's  company  and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of 
time  when  all  large  liners  will  carry  them.  Those  on  the 
Mauretania  and  Lusitania  receive  a  weekly  salary  and 
have  an  advantage  over  the  shore  stenographer  in  that  the 
line  guarantees  them  in  addition  to  salary  a  percentage  of 
their  earnings  over  a  certain  amount.  Miss  Hale  of  the 
Mauretania  holds  the  record  for  earnings  on  a  round  voy¬ 
age  with  a  total  of  $75  on  a  recent  trip.  In  some  cases  the 
decision  of  a  girl  to  go  to  sea  has  quickly  led  to  matri¬ 
mony.  A  former  typist  of  the  Mauretania  married  a  cot¬ 
ton  broker  of  Liverpool  whom  she  met  in  a  business  way 
aboard  ship. 


Ted  Meredith,  the  Olympic  champion  and  world's  rec¬ 
ord  holder,  declares  that  A.  L.  Jackson,  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  track  captain  who  won  the  classic  mile  at  the  last 
Olympic  games  and  who  will  run  on  the  Oxford  four-mile 
relay  team  at  the  Pennsylvania  relay  carnival  at  Franklin 
Field,  is  the  greatest  of  present  day  runners.  “Jackson 
has  two  running  gears/'  says  Meredith,  “and  it  is  his 
ability  to  go  from  a  swing  into  a  sprint  that  wins  for 
him.  Jackson  has  a  long,  sweeping  stride  when  going 
the  route.  He  pays  absolutely  less  attention  -to  his  field 
than  any  runner  in  the  game  to-dav.  He  knows  what  he 
can  stand,  and  always  judges  his  own  pace  ratlier  than 
follow  a  man-killing  pace  and  be  burnt  up  at  the  end. 
When  he  gets  ready  for  bis  sprint  he  starts.  He  may  be 
200  yards  from  the  tape  and  he  may  be  half  a  mile,  but 
he  suddenly  changes  bis  style.  He  Throws  bis  gear  into 
high’  and  opens  up  everything.  He  jumps  a  sprint  after 
running  three-quarters  that  would  do  credit  to  a  quarter 
miler.  His  stride  lengthens,  his  arms  swing  like  piston 
rods  as  he  bears  down  upon  the  leaders.  Jackson  is  so 
good  that  be  can  defeat  any  man  in  the  world  if  be  is 
within  twenty  yards  of  him  at  the  last  quarter.  He  has 
the  nerve,  the  heart  and  the  legs,  and  lie  isn't  afraid  to 
run  himself  out.” 
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0001)  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

John  Gentle  of  Edmonton,  X.  W.  T.,  tried  to  chase 
what  he  thought  was  a  dog  out  of  a  chicken  coop  in  his 
backyard,  and  because  the  animal  resisted  lie  is  better  off 
by  $7,000,  as  it  proved  to  he  the  finest  female  specimen 
of  genuine  black  fox  taken  this  year,  according  to  fox  ex¬ 
perts.  Forty  minutes  after  capturing  it  he  was  offered 
$6,000,  but  is  holding  it  for  $7,000. 


As  a  result  of  a  dream  in  which  he  bit  the  inside  of  his 
right  cheek,  John  Bunton,  55  years  old,  a  retired  farmer, 
of  Wichita.  I\an.,  is  seriously  ill  with  blood  poisoning  and 
may  not  recover.  The  entire  right  side  of  his  face  is  ' 
badly  swollen  and  one  eye  is  closed.  Bunton  dreamed 
that  he  was  learning  to  chew  tobacco,  and  in  the  gyrations 
of  his  jaws  caught  the  inside  of  his  cheek  between  his 
teeth  and  bit  a  small  hole  in  it.  He  thought  little  of  the 
injury  at  first. 


With  both  her  hands  and  feet  tied,  Miss  Claire  Farrv, 
a  fifteen-year-old  “mermaid,”  of  Portland,  Ore.,  swam  a 
distance  of  600  yards  in  seven  minutes.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  was  49  and  the  water  43.  The  girl  showed  no 
bad  effects  from  the  trying  ordeal.  Miss  Farry  made  a 
similar  swim  last  summer.  She  took  her  first  swimmin^ 
lesson  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  under  instruction  of  Miss  Millie 
Schloth,  swimming  instructor  at  the  institution,  eighteen 
months  ago. 


Situated  on  an  island  in  the  Savannah  River  known  as 
Little  Cuba  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  shape  of  the 
Cuban  Republic  was  found  one  of  the  largest  whisky  dis¬ 
tilleries  ever  destroyed  by  local  revenue  officers.  When 
officers  approached  the  still  in  boats  from  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  side  the  operators  jumped  into  launches  and  motored 
to  Georgia  territory.  The  island  lies  about  200  feet  from 
Anderson  county  and  between  300  and  400  yards  from 
the  Georgia  side.  A  large  copper  still  with  thirty-two 
fermenters  and  about  1,000  gallons  of  beer  were  do¬ 
st  roved . 

Photographic  copies  of  the  stolen  secret  documents  re- 1 
lating  to  the  alleged  illicit  dealings  of  Japanese  naval  of- 


lficers  with  a  German  electrical  firm  contracting  for  the 
Japanese  navy  are  said  to  he  in  the  possession  of  the  at¬ 
torney  who  prosecuted  Carl  Rrchetcr,  the  firm’s  stenog¬ 
rapher,  sentenced  recently  for  blackmail.  The  original 
letters  arc  said  to  have  been  returned  to  the  firm.  V. 
Herrmann,  the  representative  in  Tokio  of  the  firm,  is 
under  detention  by  the  authorities  there  on  the  penal 
charge  of  destroying  documents  valuable  to  a  criminal 
suit.  The  documents  are  supposed  to  have  implicated 
Admiral  Fuji i,  formerly  Naval  Attache  in  Berlin,  and 
other  officers,  and  in  this  connection  an  official  inquiry  is 
in  progress  in  Japan. 


GRINS  AM)  CHUCKLKS 

A  Michigan  minister  closed  his  remarks  at  a  funeral 
by  saying:  “An  opportunity  will  now  be  given  to  pass 
around  the  bier.”  He  meant  all  right. 

“Yes,  he's  going  to  marry  the  girl  who  used  to  work  for 
him.  Think  of  it!”  “Well,  what  of  it?  Most  men 
marry  a  girl  and  let  her  work  for  him  afterward." 

“An  English  king  was  so  fond  of  loin  of  beef  that  he 
knighted  it,  calling  it  Sirloin.”  “I  suppose  if  he'd  been 
fond  of  pig’s  feet  he'd  have  referred  to  them  as  Surfeit.'’ 


Mr.  Hauskeep — Here’s  the  roast  beef  cooked  to  death 
again.  Can’t  we  ever  have  it  rare?  Mrs.  Hauskeep — 
I’m  afraid  not.  The  policeman  on  this  beat  likes  it  well 
done. 


Judge — The  prisoner  claims  that  he  tooted  his  horn  be¬ 
fore  he  r^n  over  you.  Complainant  (much  damaged)  — 
Maybe  he  did,  your  honor:  but  what  good  is  that  when  a 
car  is  traveling  faster  than  sound  ? 


“Reuben,  the  popcorn  costs  three  cents  and  the  pea¬ 
nuts  only  two.  I  wonder  which  I'd  better  choose."  “Take 
’em  both,  if  you  like,  M’randy.  When  I'm  to  the  circus 
I  don't  care  how  free  I  spend  my  money.” 


“Can  you  make  a  water  color  portrait  of  me?”  asked 
Colonel  Boozer.  “I  can,  colonel,"  replied  the  artist,  “but 
I’m  afraid  it  would  prove  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to 
do  you  justice  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  alcohol  instead 
of  water.” 


All  these  jokes  about  unpleasant  mothers-in-law  are 
nonsense.  I've  been  married  ten  years,  and  I  never  had 
a  word  or  dispute  with  my  mother-in-law  or  a  shadow 
of  hard  feeling."  “That's  rather  a  record.  She  must 
be  an  angel.”  “She  is.  She  died  when  my  wife  was  a 
baby.” 


“I’ve  a  good  mind  to  go  and  jump  into  the  river."  said 
N.  Beck,  at  the  end  of  a  little  domestic  discussion,  as  y.» 
picked  up  his  hat  and  started  out.”  “You  come  back 
here,"  said  his  wife.  “If  you  intend  any  such  *rirk 
that,  just  march  upstairs  and  put  on  your  old  clothes  be¬ 
fore  you  start.” 
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THE  FATAL  CABINET. 

By  Alexander  Armstrong 

Gagged,  bound  and  wounded!  That  was  the  condition 
in  which  Mr.  Newal  Niklas  was  discovered  by  his  valet 
and  servants  about  one  o'clock  on  a  stormy  morning. 

A/  O 

He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall  and  muscular. 
He  bad  formerly  been  known  in  Wall  Street  as  a  small 
speculator,  but  had  recently  settled  down  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  deceased  wife. 

He  lived  in  a  palatial  mansion  in  a  highly  aristocratic 
neighborhood. 

The  household  consisted  of  himself,  the  son  of  his  wife 
by  a  previous  marriage,  a  beautiful  young  girl  whom  she 
Lad  adopted,  the  ordinary  number  of  servants,  and  his 
valet — Jules  Jabeau. 

The  circumstances  of  the  assault  were  wrapped  in  mys¬ 
tery. 

He  seemed  to  have  only  a  confused  impression  of  what 
had  occurred. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk,  writing 
and  absorbed  by  the  business  in  hand,  when  he  had  been 
stunned  by  a  violent  blow  dealt  by  some  person  behind. 

While  partially  insensible  he  had  been  bound  and 
gagged  by  a  large  silk  handkerchief  being  tied  about  his 
face  and  head. 

The  stinging  sensation  of  some  sharp  instrument  gash¬ 
ing  his  flesh  had  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

He  had  instantly  exerted  his  muscular  power  to  free 
himself  from  the  handkerchief,  which  fortunately  had  not 
been  very  tightly  knotted. 

The  unexpected  movement  had  interfered  with  the  hand 
holding  the  weapon,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  shouting 
loudly  for  help. 

At  the  shout  his  assailant  had  dropped  the  weapon  and 

fled. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  had  aroused  his  valet,  who  had 
hurried  to  his  assistance. 

It  was  the  valet,  Jules  Jabeau,  who  sent  for  me. 

Jabeau  was  a  Frenchman,  slight  of  frame,  brisk  and 
agile,  and  extremely  foppish  of  dress.  Hie  had  sallow 
features,  eyes  like  yellow  beads,  a  fringe  of  jet-black  hair 
about  a  glossy  bald  crown,  and  a  huge  goatee  as  black  as 
ink.  Altogether  there  was  something  foxy  and  repellent  in 
the  aspect  of  the  fellgw 

I  accompanied  him  back  to-  the  palatial  mansion. 

Mr.  Niklas  had  been  conveyed  to  his  bed-chamber,  and 
a  physician  summoned. 

The  medical  man  had  declared  that  the  wound  was  su¬ 
perficial — a  mere  scratch;  that  the  patient  was  suffering 
from  high  excitement,  and  would  probably  have  quite  re¬ 
covered  in  a  few  days. 

The  room  where  the  assault  had  taken  place  had  been 

left  entirely  undisturbed. 

This  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  wounded  man. 
}f.  wished  me  to  have  as  favorable  a  chance  as  possible  to 
^•ci/ro  anv  clue  which  bis  unknown  assailant  might  have 

]efi  behind. 

Jabeau  ushered  me  to  the  room. 

I I  waa  a  large  square  apartment  on  the  parlor  floor,  and 


my  first  glance  showed  me  that  somebody  bad  tampered 
with  the  fastenings  of  a  window  opening  upon  a  strip  of 
grassy  yard  in  the  rear. 

It  would  seem  that  the  assailant  might  have  escaped  by 
that  way;  but  as  the  fastenings  were  broken  from  the  in¬ 
side,  he  must  have  effected  an  entrance  by  some  other 
method  of  procedure. 

I  made  a  mental  note  of  the  fact,  and  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  room  itself. 

The  first  object  that  met  my  gaze  was  the  silk  handker¬ 
chief  lying  on  the  floor  beside  the  desk. 

It  was  a  cheap  affair,  coarse  of  texture,  checked  in  gray 
and  gold. 

It  was  marked  with  the  initials  W.  A.  in  neatly  em¬ 
broidered  characters. 

“Ah,  zat  handkerchief!  I  am  vary  zartain  now  of  what 
I  thought  was  so,”  exclaimed  the  French  valet,  thrusting 
his  foxy  visage  into  mine  as  I  slipped  the  article  into  my 
pocket. 

“What  are  you  so  certain  about?  If  you  know  anything, 
speak.” 

“Ze  young  gentleman,  Will  Ansley,  be  not  always  have 
good  feelings  for  ze  stepfather.” 

“Why  should  Mr.  Niklas’  stepson  have  bad  feelings 
toward  him?” 

“Ze  young  man  not  love  him  because  ze  leetle  lady,  ze 
mother,  leave  all  ze  money  to  ze  stepfather,  and  to  ze  son 
nothing  at  all.” 

Just  then  from  the  corner  of  the  room  I  picked  up  the 
weapon  which  the  assailant  had  presumably  dropped. 

It  was  a  slender-bladed  dagger  of  peculiar  and  very 
ancient  make.  The  handle  was  of  silver  and  curiously  en- 
graved.  The  blade  was  of  finest  steel,  polished  bright  as  a 
mirror;  and  not  the  least  perceptible  stain  of  any  kind 
marred  its  burnished  length. 

Jabeau  shuddered  as  if  in  horror,  and  uttered  another 
expressive  ejaculation. 

“Zar  is  ze  proof — ze  dagger,  ze  handkerchief;  zay  belong 
to  ze  young  man !  I  say  we  put  him  in  ze  prison,  straight 
at  once !” 

But  at  the  instant  I  had  pocketed  a  bit  of  proof  which 
the  Frenchman's  foxy  eyes  had  not  espied. 

It  was  a  pearl-handled  ink  eraser,  sharp  as  a  razor,  and 
the  needle-like  point  was  smeared  with  a  stain. 

“Where  is  this  young  man — Will  Ansley?”  I  inquired. 

As  I  spoke  I  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  standing  just 
beyond  the  door  the  beautiful  young  girl  whom  I  knew  to 
be  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Newal  Niklas. 

She  made  a  quick,  timid  gesture,  of  which  I  did  not  quite 
catch  the  meaning. 

Noting  my  look,  Jabeau  turned. 

As  he  did  so  the  girl  glided  swiftly  away. 

“Ah,  ze  poor  leetle  sweet  lady!  She  not  right  here,” 
said  he,  tapping  his  bald  bead  significantly. 

The  result  of  my  investigations  that  morning  was  the 
prompt  effort  of  Mr.  Niklas  in  securing  his  stepson’s  arrest. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  admitted  the  dagger  and 
handkerchief  were  his,  and  Jules  Jabeau  was  ready  to 
testify  as  to  his  frequent  and  hitter  denunciations  of  the 
stepfather  who  had  stepped  into  a  property  he  believed 
rightfully  his  own. 

I  must  admit  1  felt  sorry  for  the  young  fellow  as  tho 
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officers  placed  the  handcuffs  upon  his  wrists  and  led  him 
away  to  prison. 

lie  was  not  more  than  twenty-three  Years  old,  and  un- 
less  tlu*  damaging  evidence  against  him  was  refuted,  he 
would  be  doomed  to  spend  ten  at  least  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  captivity. 

1  had  left  the  house,  and  had  just  turned  into  a  street  a 
block  below,  when  the  beautiful  young  girl  I  knew  to  be 
the  adopted  daughter — Mamie  Mallarde — suddenly  stepped 
beside  me. 

“I  knew  you  would  come  this  way;  I  was  waiting  for 
you.”  die  said  in  considerable  excitement.  “Oh,  how  could 
you,  a  detective,  always  so  keen  and  shrewd,  let  Will 
Ansley  go  to  prison?  How  could  you  help  seeing  lie  is 
innocent  ?” 

“Under  the  circumstances  his  arrest  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  while  his  stepfather  insisted  upon  it.  And  if  be  is 
innocent  how  do  you  account  for  his  being  discovered  on 
several  occasions  skulking  at  dead  of  night  in  a  room  where 
lie  had  no  business  whatever?” 

.Mamie  began  to  cry  and  wring  her  hands. 

“There  has  been  a  wicked  wrong  done  Will.  He  was 
searching  for  a  key  which  has  been  lost  since  his  mother 
died.  'The  key  unlocks  a  iiitle  cabinet  where  lie  thinks  he 
will  find  papers  to  give  him  back  his  property.  He  has/told 
no  one  but  me  about  the  cabinets;  he  lias  been  afraid  it 
would  get  in  his  stepfather’s  hands,  and  then  he  could 
never  get  back  his  fortune.” 

“Where  is  this  cabinet?” 

“It  is  in  the  gallery  with  the  marble  floor  which  Will’s 
mother  had  fitted  up  with  objects  of  antique  art.  It 
doesn't  look  like  a  cabinet  meant  to  keep  valuable  papers 
in;  even  Mr.  Xiklas  doesn't  know  about  its  contents.” 

The  result  of  my  conversation  with  the  beautiful  Mamie 
was  that  1  returned  to  the  Xiklas  mansion  late  that  even¬ 
ing. 

During  the  interval,  however,  I  had  made  certain  in¬ 
vestigations  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  undertaken 
nothing  which  was  not  warranted  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

1  stationed  a  trusty  officer  within  sight  of  my  signal,  or 
t h.e  sound  of  my  call,  as  the  case  might  require. 

And  then  1  presented  myself  at  a  rarely-used  entrance, 
as  T  had  previously  arranged  with  Miss  Mamie. 

By  dint  of  caution  the  healthful  girl  managed  to  admit 
me,  unseen  and  unheard,  to  the  antique  gallery. 

As  I  glanced  at  the  cabinet  [  could  scarcely  restrain  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

T  had  inspected  its  exact  duplicate  some  years  before  in 
a  certain  art  store,  and  it  was  precisely  what  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  he  from  Mamie’s  description. 

I  pressed  a  certain  point  of  a  carved  projection*  and  in¬ 
stantly  that  portion  of  the  carving  turned  downward,  re¬ 
vealing  a  tiny  cavity. 

In  the  cavity  lay  a  small  silver  key  of  peculiar  workman¬ 
ship. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  between  us,  but  the  girl 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she  dropped  on  one  knee, 
unlocked  the  cabinet,  and  drew  forth  several  documents. 

Breathlessly  she  opened  them,  one  by  one,  and  glanced 
over  them  with  her  quick  young  eyes. 

“Here  is  Mrs.  Niklas'  will,”  she  panted  at  last — “writ¬ 


ten  but  a  few  months -before  her  death.  \\  illiam  i-  narn< 
as  her  sole  and  exclusive  heir.” 

At  that  instant  we  were  both  startled  by  the  noise  of 
hurrying  feet  and  angry  tones. 

“It  is  Xiklas  and  that  fiend  Jabeau.  They  suspect 
something.  All  is  lost!”  she  gasped,  as  she  thrust  the 
papers  hack  in  the  cabinet,  dosed  it,  and  covered  her  pah? 
face  with  her  trembling  hands. 

As  the  door  knob  turned.  I  extinguished  the  small  wax 
candle  we  had  used  as  a  matter  of  precaution. 

Then  I  stepped  behind  the  tapestry  curtaining  a  window 
which  overlooked  the  spot  where  I  had  stationed  my  officer. 

As  I  did  so,  Xewal  Xiklas  strode  into  the  darkened  gal¬ 
lery,  holding  a  flaring  night-lamp  high  above  his  head. 

There  was  terror  as  well  as  angry  astonishment  on  his 
countenance  as  he  saw  the  startled  girl  kneeling  before  the 
fatal  cabinet. 

Jules  Jabeau  was  close  behind  with  his  expressive  shrug 
and  foxy  grimace. 

“XV hat  does  this  mean,  Mamie?  What  are  you  doing 
here,  prying  through  my  objects  of  art?”  Xiklas  demanded. 

I  heard  steps  along  the  corridor;  my  officer  had  already 
gained  admittance. 

1  stepped  from  behind  the  tapestry  and  confronted  the 
two  arch  conspirators — as  they  were  shortly  proved  to  be. 

“It  means.  Xewal  Xiklas,  that  you  are  now  under  arrest 
for  the  forgery  of  a  will,  by  which  you  are  holding  unlaw¬ 
ful  possession  of  Will  Ansley’s  estate,”  I  said,  as  I  stepped 
up  to  him. 

My  appearance  seemed  to  stupefy  him.  I  had  him  se¬ 
curely  handcuffed  before  he  fairly  realized  what  was  hap¬ 
pening. 

Meanwhile  my  officer  had  walked  into  the  gallery  and 
collared  the  Frenchman. 1 

And  then,  with  an  assurance  of  protection  to  the  fright¬ 
ened  Mamie,  and  with  the  important  documents  safe  in 
my  possession,  we  marched  our  captives  to  prison. 

They  were  tried  shortly  afterward,  convicted  and  are 
now  serving  out  long  sentences. 

The  story  of  the  assault  had  all  been  a  plot  of  Xiklas  to 
rid  himself  of  his  stepson. 

The  dagger  had  been  one  of  the  antique  art  curiosities  of 
the  gallery,  and  had  been  given  to  Wiil  by  his  mother. 

Xiklas  had  placed  it,  and  also  Will's  handkerchief,  in 
his  room. 

He  had  bound  himself  and  gagged  himself  after  he  had 
inflicted  the  scratch  on  his  neck  with  the  ink  eraser  which 
I  had  found  beside  his  desk. 

Then  he  had  aroused  the  house  with  his  shouts  fur  as¬ 
sistance. 

With  his  stepson  in  prison  and  Mamie  Mallarde  in  an 
insane  asylum,  he  hoped  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  property 
lie  had  got  hold  of  by  the  clever  forger v  of  the  will. 

dules  Jabeau,  the  valet,  was  his  accomplice,  if  not  the 
actual  instigator  of  the  trickery  and  crime. 

Of  course  Will  Ansley  was  promptly  released,  and  soon 


t  he 


afterward  took  possession  of  his  immense  inheritance 
bealitiful  Mamie  is  now  his  wife 

But  the  case  might  have  ended  less  agreeably  for  Will 
and  Mamie,  only  for  the  fatal  cabinet — as  it  realh  to 
the  arch  conspirators. 
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‘  •  0  ,!°iin  D.  Archbold,  the  largest  oil  tanker  ever  built, 
was  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  January  28.  Mr. 
Arehbold.  who  is  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
ana  uis  guests  came  on  a  special  train.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Van 
Buren.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Archbold’s  daughter,  named 
the  ship.  The  Arehbold  will  carry  67,500  barrels  of  oil. 


Northern  Railway  Company.  The  excavation  of  Swiss  tun¬ 
nels  has  been  done  in  less  time,  but  generally  the  rock 
encountered  was  not  so  hard  as  that  at  Mt.  Royal.  The 
present  inside  measurements  of  the  tunnel  are  8x12  feet. 
When  the  work  is  completed  it  will  lie  enlarged  to  22x30 
feet  to  accommodate  two  tracks. 


A  lawsuit  of  long  standing  was  settled  when  lightning 
struck  and  destroyed  a  large  tree  in  front  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Innis’s  home  near  Frankfort,  Ky.  Road  builders 
wanted  to  cut  it  down  years  ago,  but  Miss  Innis  got  an 
injunction.  Hundreds  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  litiga¬ 
tion.  but  the  courts  had  nevefr  been  able  to  decide  the 
case. 


For  a  width  of  1,200  feet  the  Ambrose  channel,  New 
York  harbor,  has  a  depth  of  forty  feet  at  mean  low  water 
for  over  three^and  one-half  miles  of  its  length,  and  it 
has  the  same  depth  for  a  width  of  1,800  to  1,900  feet  over 
its  other  three  and  one-half  miles  of  length.  The  rest  of 
tne  full  width  of  2,000  feet  is  from  thirty-five  tb  forty  feet 
deep. 


Deciding  he  hadn’t  long  to  live  and  wanting  to  get 
square  with  the  world,  Martin  Padden  traveled  all  the  way 
from  New  Orleans  to  Carbondale,  Pa.,  to  pay  for  two 
months’  board  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  debts  he  had  owed 
for  thirty-nine  years.  The  debts  were  settled  with  Mar¬ 
lin  Flynn,  a  son  of  the  man  to  whom  Padden  owed  the 
monev.  In  his  younger  days  Padden  was  a  sailor. 

•  ■  ■ 

Metal  poisoning  from  handling  copper  coins  was  the 
curios  cause  of  death  recently  assigned  at  West  Ham, 
England.  The  deceased,  age  twenty-seven,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  collect  coins  from  penny-in-the-slot  gas  meters, 
and  his  physician  testified  that  the  coins  were  often  green 
with  verdigris,  which  remained  on  the  collector’s  hands 
and  was  absorbed  through  his  habit  of  curling  his  mus¬ 
tache  with  his  finger. 


The  Panama  canal  will  be  defended  on  the  Pacific  side 
against  attack  by  the  largest  gun  in  the  world.  The  new 
weapon  has  a  sixteen-inch  bore.  It  is  now  at  Sandy  Hook 
proving  ground  awaiting  transportation  to  the  canal.  It 
v.T:i  be  mounted  on  a  modern  disappearing  carriage  on 
om,  the  -mall  islands  off  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
waterway.  A  new  carriage  permitting  gun  elevation  of 
<;h  degrees  has  been  successfully  tested.  Heretofore  an 
elevation  of  but  45  degrees  was  obtained,  and  aeroplanes 
were  practically  out  ol  range. 

Ou  December  10th,  1013,  after  fifteen  months  of  tun- 
ncl i icr  through  3  1-10  mites  of  rock,  the  railroad  tunnel 
Ufidc:  Mt.  Rovni,  Montreal,  was  completed.  This  es- 
tabli-te  -  a  record  for  tunnel  building  through  such  rna- 
Vi.a.  in  America.  The  work  was  done  by  the  Canadian 


A  curious  magic  wand  has  been  developed  in  F ranee. 
It  is  worked  by  the  action  of  a  concealed  magnet,  so  that 
a  mouse  or  other  small  animal  appears  to  run  up  and  down 
the  wand  in  a  mysterious  way.  The  wand  is  a  square  tube 
of  light  wood  covered  with  silk,  and  the  animal  is  of  cel¬ 
luloid  and  has  a  small  piece  of  iron  on  the  bottom.  Inside 
the  rod  is  a  small  lead  weight  on  an  endless  cord,  and 
when  the  wand  is  turned  up,  the  weight  falls  gradually  and 
draws  along  a  small  magnet,  also  fixed  on  the  cord  and 
just  below  the  surface.  When  the  rod  is  inclined,  the  rat 
thus  climbs  up  to  the  top,  and  this  can  be  repeated  as 
often  as  one  may  wish. 


The  national  subscription  for  the  French  aerial  war 
fleet  amounts  to  $1,270,000,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  Senator  Reymond,  president  of  the  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Committee,  at  a  fete  at  the  Sorbonne  recently,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  M.  Poincare,  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  lists  are  now  closed,  and  the  fund,  Senator  Reymond 
added,  would  enable  the  committee  to  present  to  the  army 
210  aeroplanes,  pay  for  the  training  of  seventy-five  expert 
pilots  and  erect  seventy  aeroplane  sheds  at  ports  of  call. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  military 
air  ports  throughout  the  country,  vso  that  military  aero¬ 
plane  pilots  will  be  able  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  every  part  of  France  without  ever  being  out  of  reach  of 
shelter  and  needful  supplies. 


Eight  men  are  all  the  barrier  that  the  United  States 
has  imposed  over  the  190  miles  between  San  Diego  and 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  the  California  border  of  Mexico,  to  the 
smuggling  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  The  recent 
order  that  President  Wilson  made  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  permit  the  rebels  to  receive  them  from 
the  United  States  caused  not  the  slightest  ripple  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  that  stretch  of  the  border.  It  is  reported  that 
flagrant  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws  are  openly  and 
daily  being  committed  in  the  territory  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
der  patrol.  Of  the  eight  men  Uncle  Sam  has  placed  there 
to  foil  the  rebels  in  their  attempts  to  get  arms  through 
have  been  doing  office  work.  It  is  common  knowledge 
on  the  border  that  most  of  the  supplies  have  come 
through  this  stretch  of  territory  from  Los  Angeles  as  the 
headquarters.  Smugglers  working  out  of  San  Diego  find 
no  difficulty  in  putting  ton  on  ton  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  across  the  border  at  tins  point.  Los  Angeles  is  said 
to  be  the  shipping  point  for  more  than  half  of  the  arms 
and  ammunition  that  go  into  Mexico  through  the  big 
hole. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


GOAT  GOBBLES  $10  BILL, 
il  appears  from  a  Washington  chronicle  that  a  real  goat 
was  the  *‘goat."  A  Detroit  woman  drew  a  $10  bill  out  of 
a  bank  to  pay  for  a  new  hat,  and  in  the  street  a  gust  of 
wind  snatched  the  bill  from  her  hand.  A  small  boy  was 
driving  a  nanny-goat  to  a  cart,  and  as  the  bill  fluttered 
under  Xaimy’s  nose  she  was  unable  to  resist  and  gobbled 
it.  The  woman  accused  the  boy  of  stealing  the  money 
and  a  policeman  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  Xanny 
swallowing  the  remains.  The  boy  had  to  allow  Xanny  to 
be  slaughtered  to  prove  his  innocence. 

The  masticated  fragments  of  the  bill  were  sent  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  issued  a  new  bill. 


any  defect  in  weaving  or  tensile  strength.  In  fact,  under 
the  present  system  of  tests,  it  was  said  that  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  ^impossible  for  a  mill  to  get  a  defective  fabric  pa.-t 
the  inspectors. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  an  inclination  to  make  up  the 
samples  as  requested  by  the  Government,  the  selling  agents 
in  question  were  firm  in  their  views  that  nothing  would' 
come  of  it.  It  was  asserted  that  the  higher  cost  of  Sea 
Island  and  Egyptian  cotton  would  necessarily  make  the  . 
Government  pay  more  for  its  duck,  and  that  the  goods 
rejected  by  the  Federal  Inspectors  would  be  marketable 
only  at  a  sharp  loss  to  the  producers.  Hitherto,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ordered  a  kind  of  duck  that,  when  found  de¬ 
fective,  could  be  disposed  of  commercially  without  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  mills. 


DEXTISTRY  IX  CHIXA. 


Unlike  American  and  European  dentists,  the  native  den¬ 
tist  m  China  uses  no  instruments  for  drawing  teeth,  but 
does  all  his  tooth-drawing  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  has  become  so  skilled  that  he  can  ex¬ 
tract  half  a  dozen  teeth  in  as  many  minutes,  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  His  fingers  are  not  removed  from  the  patient’s 
mouth  during  the  operation. 

A  long  course  of  training  is  necessary  before  the  Chi¬ 
nese  dentist  is  allowed  to  experiment  upon  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  He  begins  his  training  by  drawing  out  with  his 
fingers  pegs  which  have  been  pressed  into  soft  wood,  and 
then,  by  going  through  a  long  series  of  tasks  which  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  difficult,  he  at  last  becomes  so  ex- 
'pert  that  he  can  draw  out  hard  pegs  that  have  been  driven 
auto  an  oak  plank  with  a  mallet. 


XEW  DUCK  FOR  TEXTS. 


Local  selling  agents  for  mills  manufacturing  heavy  cot¬ 


ton  duck  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  specifications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latest  request  of  the  Government  for  bids 
on  tentings  for  the  use  of  the  army.  These  bids,  which 
will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  February  28,  ask  among 
oilier  things  that  the  manufacturers  submit  samples  of 
goods  made  up  from  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cotton,  as 
well  as  from  the  ordinary  American  fibre.  From  all  ac¬ 
counts  these  specifications  contained  requests  for  Sea  Island 
and  Egyptian  cotton  stock  for  the  first  time. 

The  Government's  idea  in  asking  for  these  samples  was 
evidently  to  find  the  best  possible  fabric  with  which  to 
house  the  American  soldier  in  the  field.  Much  doubt  was 
expressed,  however,  as  to  whether  the  Government  would 
gain  anything  by  its  request.  The  contention  was  ad¬ 
vanced  here  that  the  present  fabrics  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  about  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  tents  of  American  cotton  were  put  out  of 
service  much  more  quickly  by  mildew  and  dirt  than  bv  the 
holes  torn  in  them.  This,  it  was  contended,  was  more  a 
matter  of  chemical  action  in  the  dyeing  process  than  of 


LONG- SERVICE  IX  MIXES. 

Abandonment  last  month  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  of  the  Henry  Shaft  at  Plains,  where  Assistant 
Mine  Foreman  A.  J.  O’Malley  had  worked  continuous! v 
ever  since  the  mine  was  opened  in  1861,  and  the  death  the 
previous  month  of  John  Beilis,  who  had  been  a  mine 
worker  for  sixty-six  years,  has  started  speculation  as  to 
the  average  length  of  service  of  the  anthracite  mine  work¬ 
ers.  » 

Investigation  lias  developed  some  interesting  facts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Coal  and  Coke  Operator.  There  are  now 
twenty-four  different  nationalities  represented  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrant  laborers,  who  num¬ 
ber  tens  of  thousands,  come  over  here  and  work  for  five 
or  ten  years  tends  to  bring  down  the  average.  These  men 
have  found  the  wages  ample  to  enable  them  to  save  enough 
money  in  that  length  of  time  to  support  themselves  in 
comparative  leisure  at  home.  During  their  sojourn  here 
they  save  every  possible  penny,  a  custom  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  agitation  in  the  minds  of  -ocial  workers, 
who  fail  to  realize  that  the  objects  of  their  pity  have  large 
deposits  in  savings  banks  and  retire  to  comparative  opu¬ 
lence  in  their  native  lands.  These  thrifty  workers  snread 
the  news  in  their  native  lands  about  what  they  have  been 
able  to  do  in  America  and  find  many  imitators,  thus  serv¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  anthracite  fields  constantly  supplied  with 
immigrant  labor. 

There  are  men  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  coal 
companies  for  forty  to  fifty  years,  and  a  large  number  who 
have  been  in  the  mines  from  ten  to  thirty  vears. 

“If  all  of  our  men  had  been  with  us  for 
more."  said  an  operator,  “or  if  we  could 
fast  as  they  are  employed,  we  should  never  hi 
trouble.  Experience  teaches  a  man  that  an  * 
meets  a  payroll,  which  is  admitted  to  be  libei 
twenty-six  fortnights  in  the  year,  is  not  so  u 
he  should  be  lightly  abandoned  or  defied  or 
activities  unnecessarily  hampered. 


TUF  GERMAN  00 AKIN O. 

A  handsome  metal  instru- 
iment,  made  in  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  be  produced. 

**  Its  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 

bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  instru¬ 
ment.  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  in  a 
short  time  play  any  tune  and  produce  very 
sweat  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N,  Y. 

THE  GhluAT  FIRE  EATER. 

A  great  Sensational  Trick  of 
m  the  Day!  With  the  Fire  Eater 

in  his  possession  any  person  can 
become  a  perfect  salamander,  ap-  • 
parently  breathing  fire  and  eject-  I 
ing  thousands  of  brilliant  sparks 
from  his  mouth,  to  the  horror 
and  consternation  of  all  behold- 
ers.  Harmless  fun  for  all  times, 
seasons  and  places.  If  you  wish 
to  produce  a  decided  sensation  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  don’t  fail  to  procure  one.  We  send 
the  Fire  Eater  with  all  the  materials,  In  a 
handsome  box,  the  cover  of  which  Is  highly 
ornamented  with  illustrations  in  various  col¬ 
ors.  Price  of  all  complete  only  15c.,  or  4 
boxes  for  c.Oc.,  mailed  postpaid;  one  dozen  by 
express  $1.20. 

N.  B. — Full  printed  instructions  for  per¬ 
forming  the  trick  accompany  each  box,  which 
also  contains  sufficient  material  for  giving 
several  exhibitions. 

H.  F.  LA’S G,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’kjyn,  N.  Y. 

ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz  !  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with 
your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.  In  a  minute  he 
will  feel  as  if  he  had 
the  seven  years’  itch. 
It  wui  make  him  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  faces.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wnd  roses.  The 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid.  ^  „ 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  CLINCHERS 

With  a  pair  of  these  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 

these  claws  of  steel  will  carry 

you  safely  over  them.  A  child 
can  adjust  them  in  30  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 

rivets  are  needed.  They  will 

not  Injure  your  shoes.  No  need 
to  remove  them  indoors — sim¬ 
ply  fold  the'  heel-plate  for¬ 

ward,  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  Instep.  They  are 

comfortable,  durable  and  In¬ 
visible.  Just  the  thing  for 

postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  brakemen,  miners 
and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  in 
winter  weather.  25  cents  a  pair,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  R’klyn,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

M.  V.  GALUGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


O' 


SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  one 

nearly  one  inch  in 

height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fireworks.  Sparks  fly  in  every  direc- 
tion,  and  as  the  cone  burns  down  it  throws 
out  and  is  surrounded  with  what  appears  to 
be  grass;  at  the  same  time  a  large  snake 
uncoils  himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 

lazilv  stretches  out  in  the  grass,  which  at 

last  burns  to  ashes  but  the  snake  remains  as 
a  curiosity  unharmed.  They  are  not  at  all 
dangerous  and  can  be  set  off  in  the  parlor 
if  placed  on  some  metal  surface  that  will  not 
burn.  An  ordinary  du3t  pan  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  nicely.  Price  of  the  six  cones,  packed  in 
sawdust,  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  only  10c., 
3  boxes  for  25c. ,  1  dozen  boxes  75c.,  sent  by 
«aail  postpaid. 

tV'jLtl  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  >. 


NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  in  a 
German  band.  This  device  is 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  -Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  85c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 


A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUT¬ 
TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maole,  and  *he  center  piece 
of  black  w  inut.  the  whole 
thing  abou*  1]4  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
it  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  Ne.v  Eiectrlo 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
y;'h  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
Vs  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  aozneot 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  fha 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
g;.e  a  cmart  shock  when  the  button  is  pushed. 

Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
tVOM  I  NOVr.I  ’  a  <  :J-.  29  W .  2(>th  St.,  N.  5. 

14X000  FLOWER-POT  TKICR 

tv,'!  this  trick  you  can  make  a  piftnt 
rrow  right  up  in  a  fiower-pot,  before 
. i  f.  e/e s  of  your  audience.  Art  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  Is  handed  fa 
ihe  spectators  to  r  examination.  A 
handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  it.  and 
you  repeat  a  f-w  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  It.  When  the 
handkerchief  >•  removed  there  is  a 
ceautllul  plant,  apparently  in  full 
bioorn  in  the  pot.  Full  direction*  with 
each  outfit.  Price.  16  cent*  ay  mail, 
-  postpaid.  „ 

jj(  v,  GALL1GAX,  415  IV.  56th  St.,  N.  Y, 


VENT 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to  day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  D11U  ,-828 
Bigelow  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 

ftl  n  AgC’  WANTED.  $1  to  *600  paid  fo» 

w  «■»  few  KJ*  I  11  W*  hundreds  of  coins  dated  before 
1884.  Send  10  cents  for  our  coin  value  book,  it  may  mean  yoix 
fortune.  ROCKWELL  &  CO.  3265  Areh-r  Ava..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


VOICE  THROWERIOtS 


Wondorful  Instrumsdp 
•that  creates  a  new  to. 
Joal  power.  Sounds  ap. 
pear  to  come  flrnns  a  great  distance  vrruj.  Held  unseen  in  the  mouth. 
Jl  Tf  A  Mjst'fles  everybody.  Bond  e.  dime  for  you  vs  *odr  V-  Our  /reat  catalog 
efMaglo  and  iljstsry  included  free.  MsEilCJSi  00.,  .by  WINONA,  MINX 

LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat* 

Fits  ro of  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neieh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  end  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Load*  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  ceata, 

Double  Throat  Co. Opt.  ft  Frenchtc«vn,N4 


iSTHMH 


REMEDY  sent  to  you  on  .TREE  TRIAL 
If  it  cures,  send  •  1  .00;  if  not,  don’t. 
Give  express  office.  Write  tod-?.  W.R. 
Bterliue,  837  OU*  At*.,  Sidney,  Okkg 


S — OLD  COINS  WANTED-I 

f 7.76  Paid  for  HARK  date  1868  Quarter* 
and  without  arrowa.  CASH  prem* 
lums  paid  on  hundred*  of  old  coin*. 
Keep  all  money  dated  before  lSVd  and 
send  T  K  N  cents  at  once  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  slae  4x7.  Get  Posted 
and  make  money  easy.  C.  k'.  cLAKiili  k  Ou.,  Gal* 
Dealers,  Box  21,  Le  Boy,  N.  I. 


81 


NiCE  POST  CARDS  a  Good  Magazine  for 

one  year.  The  WHOLE  THING  for  only  ten  £<%nta. 
ROBERTS  A  00.,  3247  WOOC  ST.,  ClilCAUG.  ’LL 


YouCanHakd$8-I!2i 


.  rts  too  cot-t-ecTtwa 
|  year  aeljhbors  cent-  for  oof 

_  _  _  _  _  i  Directory.  All  klads  of  &*nej 

err* tod,  gnu*  10  oenta  postage  for  bleak  book  tad  oatOt  W e  net  e  ntlllea 
Mas*  qslok.  WATSON  *  00.,  KeZINIAY  PAR?  OHKIAftO,'  ILL 


10C 


Vizard  Repealing 

LIQUID  PISTOL 


CACV  &Af>|JE’VFI"llonr“MDlion 

HAD  1  S3s!JWsLI  sire’s  Bank  Roll” 
and  make ’em  all ‘'rubber.”  Theee  goode  are  _ 
madt  In  Washington  and  are  dandiea.Saay  money  band 
ling  them.  Send  lOo  for  cample  "wad.”  and  B!g  Catalog 
, Address, McKLVLEY  CO.,  DeptrT  ,  WINONA, MINN 

l 

Hlcket-plsA* 
6  In. l«af 
Fat’d. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPRINGER. 

Don’t  miss  this  brand  new  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  a  little  figure  made 
In  various  shapes,  perched  on  a 
spring  and  pedestal.  You  push 
down  the  spring,  set  it  where  you 
please,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
leaps  up  into  the  air,  scaring  the 
cat,  and  sending  every  one  in  the 
room  into  convulsions  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid. 


C.  BEHR,  150  W.  02d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Will  stop  the  moat  vic¬ 
ious  dog  (or  nan)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury, 

Perfectly  safe  to  carry  without  danger 
Of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  oy 
palling  the  trigger.  Load*  from  any  Liquid.  No 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  in  one  loading. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mall,  50e.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster.  55«.  Holsters  separate.  lOo.  Send 
money  orde»  No  postage  stamps  or  coins  accepted 

WRKEB.  STEARNS  &  CO..  273  GEORGIA  ME.,  0MMLYI,  ILt 


THE  JUMPING  FROG. 

This  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  It* 
chief  attractiveness  is  that 
it  takes  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  leaping  high  in  the  air, 
so  tl^at  when  set,  very  inno¬ 
cently  along  side  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
he  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  15c.  each  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


JUMPING  CARD. — A 

prdtty  little  trick,  easy  to 
perform.  Effect:  A  select¬ 
ed  card  returned  to  the 
deck  jumps  high  into  the 
air  at  the  performer’s  com¬ 
mand.  Pack  is  held  in  one 
hand.  Price  of  apparatus, 
with  enough  cards  to  per¬ 
form  the  trick,  10c. 


-  M.  V.  GALL1GAN,  419  IV.  56tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  KING. 

The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est.  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  Instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nail  Cutter 
and  Cleaner,  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  same  as  any 
piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Price.  15c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  IV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contain*) 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  It,  as  It  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  25c. 
each. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


IfAPPY  ITOOLIGAN 
JOKER. 

With  thl*  Joker  In  the 
lapel  of  your  coai,  you  can 
make  a  dead  shot  every 
time.  Complete  with  rub¬ 
ber  ball  and  tubing.  Price, 
15c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  It  Ell  K.  150  XV.  «2d  St., 
New  York  City. 


SUCK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  Is  a  hummer!  It  ia 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  Tf  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  It  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG. 

1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 

center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
V vTfcgf  of  sparklets.  The  moment 

the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 

•H'"*’*  hundreds  of  sparks  of  Are 

burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the .  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  Are 
is  stage  Are.  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  Areworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  tho  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c„  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM. 

Stung!  That  was  or.e  on 
you!  The  joke?  You  send  a 
friend  a  letter.  He  opens  it, 
aqd  that  releases  the  drum. 
Instantly  the  sheet  of  note 
paper  begins  to  bang  and 
thump  furiously,  with  a  rip¬ 
ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  jump  out  of  his  slcln.  You  can  catch 
the  sharpest  wisenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
znlss  getting  a  few.  Price,  6c.  each  by  mall. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  Arst  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  It.  Is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  In  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  in  the  An¬ 
ger,  bu»  does  uot  open  it.  You 
can  open  It  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  It. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyu,  N.  Y. 

CACHUO  OK  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  of 
them  all.  A  email  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
In  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  Aoat  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfect  ly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  in  bottle*,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  time*.  Price,  by  mall,  10c.  each;  3  for  25c. 

wnf.irF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


rOCKET  WHISK-BROOM 

This  Is  no  toy,  but  a  real 
whisk-broom,  inches  high.  It 
Is  made  of  imported  Japanese 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  and 
can  easily  be  carried  In  the  vest 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  for  hats  or  clothing,  etc. 
Price  10  cents  each,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

C.  BEIIR.  150  W.  62d  St..  N.  Y. 


nKVTMNF’H 


WOI.FU  NOVELTY  CO., 


WniSTLF. 

Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  It  pro* 
duces  a  n«ar*piere* 
Ing  sound ;  large 
seller;  Illustration 
actual  size.  Price. 
12c.  hY  mall. 

29  W,  2fllh  HI.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  ia  to 
separate  the  antler*  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  It  and  you  will  admit  that 
it  is  without  exception  the  best 
puzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  You  can't  leave 
it  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Price,  12c.;  3  for  30c.,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  y. 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  small  musical  Instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  it  between  the  lips 
with  the  tongue  over  tho 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
into  the  instrument.  The 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Afo 
and  Aute.  We  send  full 
printed  Instructions 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUBBLE  BLOWER. 

With  this  device,  a 
continuous  s  e  I  i  e  s  of 
bubbles  can  be  blown. 
It  Is  a  wooden,  cigar- 
shaped  blower,  encas¬ 
ing  a  small  vial.  In 
which  there  is  a  piece 
of  soap.  The  vial  is 
fllied  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  Is  inserted.  When  you  blow  in  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 
bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  into  water  once  the  little  bottle  is 
Ailed.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


/ 

THE  MAGIC  DAGGER. 

A  wonderful  illusion. 
To  all  appearances  It 
is  an  ordinary  dagger 
which  you  can  Aourish 
around  in  your  hand 
and  suddenly  state  that  you  think  you  have 

lived  long  enough  and  had  better  commit 

suicide,  at  the  same  time  plunging  the  dagger 
up  to  the  hilt  into  your  breast  or  side,  or  you 
can  preter  d  to  stab  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  yonr  friend  or  yourself  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  tie  least,  but  the  deception  Is  perfect 
and  will  startle  all  who  see  It. 

Price,  10c.,  or  3  for  25c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St„  New  York  City. 


a  grand  i  nnlrT  t 

■  PREMIUM  LUuill  I™* 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anj’one  sending  ns 

One — 1  year’s  snbscription  at  .  .  .  $2.50  V  ' 

Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  1.25  each 

Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  0-65  each 

iELlLLJUiLE  £  v.  An  #/ie  JOlm  Gu* 

For  eitheT  of  the  following:  ‘‘“Moving  Picture  f  [ 1 
Stories,”  “Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame  ^  ■ 

and  Fortune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Se- 
N  cret  Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

\  There  is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  and 

\  Far®  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above  Back 

publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 

\ 

Premium  \ 

Coupon  \  Description  of  the  Watch 

Datft .  \  u  is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours 

This  coupon  when  \  with  one  win(ling*  The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 
properly  filled  out  \  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Plate 
and  forwarded  with  \  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal  ’ 

titl^s^the10 hold^^m  Pre-  \  The  des,*n  on  back  case  is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 

mium  mentioned.  \  Send  in  Your  Subscriptions  Now  to 

frank  tousey,  Publisher 

c,tT . s""p . \  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

— — —  _ _ _ 


State 


WORK.  AND  WIN 


^.ATEST  ISSUES 


74S  Fred  FYarnot’g  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

74U  Fled  Fearnot  *  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Hoad  With  a  Combination. 
7IH)  Fred  Fearuot  In  Chicago  ;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

7M  Fred  Fearnot' s  Grit;  or.  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

75*2  Fred  Fearnot's  Camp ;  or,  Hunting  for  Rig  Game. 

753  Fred  Fearnot'a  Raseball  Club;  or,  The  Niue  That  Was  Never 
Reaten. 

T54  Fred  Fearnot  In  Philadelphia ;  or.  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 
tery. 


755  Fred 
750  Fred 

757  Fred 

758  Fred 

759  Fred 

700  Fred 

701  Fred 

702  Fred 

703  Fred 

704  Fred 
765  Fred 
700  Fred 
767  Fred 
708  Fred 

769  Fred 

770  Fred 

771  Fred 

772  Fred 

773  Fred 

774  Fred 


Fearnot's  Famous  Stroke;  or.  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon, 
t  earnot’s  Double ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 
Fearnot  In  Roston  ;  or,  Downing  the  Rully  of  Rack  Bay. 
Fearnot’s  Home  Run  ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 
Fearnot’s  Side  Show  ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 
Fearnot  In  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  In  Danger. 

Fearnot  In  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  Hls  Nerve. 

Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  ‘‘Uncle  Sam.” 

Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  Hls  Friends. 

Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or.  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or.  Around  the  World  on  Record  Time. 
Fearnot's  Frolics;  or.  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  Foes. 
Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  Hls  Case  In  Court. 
Fearnot’s  Close  Call  ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

Fearnot's  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 
Fearnot's  Ranch  ;  or.  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Fearnot’s  Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 
Fearnot  in  the  Clouds ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 


775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

792 

793 

794 

795 

796 


Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  ;  or.  Teaching  the  College  Boya  Ntw 
Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fred  Fearnot/ln  Wall  Street;  or,  Making  and  Losing  s  Million. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Desperate  Ride ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Have  Kvelyn. 

Fred  Fearnot  s  Great  Mystery;  or,  How  Terry  Proved  Hls 

1  'o  II  FttKC 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal  ;  or.  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 
Fred  Fearnot  In  the  Klondike;  or.  Working  the  "Dark  Horse'’ 


Skate  for  Life;  or,  Winning  the  "Ice-Flyers’ 


Claim. 

Fred  Fearnot’s 

Pennant.  _ 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rival  :  or.  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Lnemy. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Defiance;  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake- 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or,  Running  a  Count  y  Fair. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  From  tbs 
Lynchers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or,  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show  ;  or,  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour ;  or.  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels ;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke :  or.  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  fVAJVT  AJVY  "BACK  JWUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  In  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

PRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE.— A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also 
valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions 

given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  slelght-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  slelght-of-hand;  of 
tricks  Involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  I’LAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage.  Casino.  Forty-five.  Bounce, 
Pedro  Sancho.  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch.  Ali 
Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  Information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing.  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages! 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No  55.  IIOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 
COINS. — Containing  valuable  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
etamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  56.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  T0USEY.  Publisher, 


wun  a  .  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
Illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT 
MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  gain 
admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examinations. 
Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Pol; 
Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  bo\ 
should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should 
know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  IIOWT  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  Induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist.  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PI  ZZLES.— Contain¬ 
ing  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and 
conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  complete 
book.  Fully  illustrated. 

*£o.  67.  IIOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 

■  RICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No  68  HOW  TO.  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. 

— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  8LEIGHT-OF-HAND. 

— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  70.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
IRK  KS. — Containing  complete  Instructions  for 
performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS.  — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  73.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUM- 
auy  address  on  receipt  orprlce,  10  cts.  per  copy,  or 


HERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks  with 
figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR¬ 
RECTLY. — Containing  full  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with 
specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice, 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  mole,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
m  "  i  c  I  a  n  s 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BI.ACK  ART.— 

Containing  a  complete  description  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Illustrated 

No.  79  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— 
Containing  complete  instructions  how  to  mak* 
up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager, 
Prompter.  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  80  Gl’S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  IIOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmerism; 
also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases  by 
animal  magnetism,  or  magnetic  healing.  By 
Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S..  author  of  "How 
to  Hypnotize.’’  etc. 

No.  82  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head  By  Lao 
Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  Fullv  Illustrated. 

No.  83  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing 
valuable  and  Instructive  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  which  aro 
employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of  the 
world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No  84  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR. 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also 
containing  valuable  Information  as  to  the 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  competition  of 
manuscript. 

3  for  25  eta.,  in  money  or  /ostage  stamp*,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


